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Nothing in the appearance of the brief, neatly 
typed letter that came to the hand of the Librar- 
ian of Congress in December 1928 indicated the 
magnificence of the gifts that it accompanied. 
These were two groups of documents relating to 
the Spanish occupation of Peru and of Mexico, 
given by Edward S. Harkness, who, in signing the 
letter, expressed the modest hope that “these Col- 
lections may be acceptable to the Library.” 

Acceptable they were. A. S. W. Rosenbach, the 
famed rare book dealer, who had assembled the 
collections, personally delivered both the letter 
and the documents to the Librarian’s Office 
on December 4. For several hours Dr. Putnam 
and J. Franklin Jameson, then Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts, examined the documents 
with Dr. Rosenbach and Miss Helen Fagg of his 
staff. “. . . My elation,” Dr. Putnam wrote to 
Mr. Harkness, “fully shared by my colleagues, . . . 
is difficult to express with moderation.” 

In the annual report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929, Dr. Jameson wrote: 

“The collection embraces two divisions, 
distinct in origin. The documents from Mexico, 
amounting to 2,600 folios, are mostly the product 
of sixteenth century law suits in which the con- 
queror, Hernando Cortés, and his son, Martin 
Cortés, Marqués del Valle, were involved, and 
have been preserved by descendants of that fam- 
ily. The greater number have to do with the 
proceedings in 12 criminal suits against the al- 
leged participants in the Avila-Cortés conspiracy 
to overthrow the government of New Spain and 
crown the Marqués del Valle. . . . The earliest of 
the Mexican documents is of 1525; the earliest 
of the Peruvian is dated in 1531. Papers of Cortés 
and Pizarro or relating to them and their com- 
panions abound, from decrees conferring honors, 
signed by Charles V, to documents concerning 
estates in Spain or tailor’s bills of Hernando de 
Soto.” 

Earlier in the report Dr. Putnam had noted 
that the significance of the documents “will be- 
come fully apparent only as the material can be 


calendared and exploited in abstracts and critical 
essays.” 


Editor’s Note 


The first step in this process was the publica- 
tion by the Library in 1932 of the Calendar of 
Spanish Manuscripts Concerning Peru, 1531- 
1651, prepared by Stella R. Clemence, followed 
in 1936 by a volume of documents relating to the 
Pizzarros and the Almagros, transcribed, trans- 
lated, and annotated by Miss Clemence. 

At present, a guide to the collection of Mex- 
ican documents is nearing completion. It was 
in the course of this work that Juan Friede came 
upon the coat of arms granted to Cortés by 
Charles V in 1525. Shortly after the collection 
had been given to the Library, this document 
was placed on exhibit but was later withdrawn 
and for some time kept in the Librarian’s of- 
fice. It is now in the Manuscript Division. As 
Dr. Friede says in his article in this issue, spe- 
cialists in the field had believed the original of 
the grant to be lost. 

When the guide is completed, it will give 
scholars a key to the Mexican documents in the 
Harkness collection, and it is hoped that their 
significance, as Dr. Putnam foretold, “will be- 
come fully apparent.” Meanwhile, the coat of 
arms and the first page of the grant, reproduced 
in color on the front and back covers of this 
issue, with Dr. Friede’s article should give some 
hint of the riches that Mr. Harkness gave to the 
Nation through its library. SLW 
























The Coat of Arms 
of Hernando Cortés 


by Juan Friede 


On March 7, 1525, Emperor Charles V 
granted Hernando Cortés a coat of arms, one of 
a series of honors and privileges that the grateful 
Spanish monarch bestowed on the conqueror of 
Mexico. Two and a half years earlier, on Octo- 
ber 15, 1522, he had named Cortés governor 
and captain-general of New Spain; now, with 
the grant of the coat of arms, he raised him to 
the rank of adelantado, a high official position 
for which there is no suitable English eqivalent. 

For many years historians believed that the 
original 1525 grant of the coat of arms to Cortés 
was lost.’ In a recent survey of Hispanic manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress, however, the 
document was encountered; it is the oldest of the 
various original Mexican materials which, with 
comparable early Peruvian documents, comprise 
the Harkness Collection. The 1525 grant, which 
is on vellum, was formerly part of a large group 
of papers relating to Cortés and his estates owned 
by one of Cortés’ heirs, the Duke of Terranova y 
Monteleone, and housed in the Hospital de Jests 


The original drawing of the coat of arms of Hernando 
Cortés, reproduced in color on the cover of this issue 
of the Quarterly Journal, is shown here as it appeared 
in the grant from Emperor Charles V. 





Juan Friede is a consultant to the Manuscript 
Division. 


in Mexico City. Many of the Hospital de Jesus 
documents now form part of the Mexican na- 
tional archives. The grant of the coat of arms, 
together with other important documents relat- 
ing to Cortés and his era, was acquired by A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, the New York book dealer, who sold 
them to Edward Harkness. In 1929 Mr. Hark- 
ness generously presented these and other docu- 
ments to the Library of Congress.? The Peruvian 
portion of the Harkness Collection manuscripts 
has been described by Stella R. Clemence.® 

The grant was transcribed from the original 
by Lucas Alaman and published in 1844, when 
it was still in the possession of the Duke of Ter- 
ranova y Monteleone.* Much later, after the 
document had left Mexico, it was briefly de- 
scribed from memory by Frantisco Fernandez 
del Castillo.® Just previous to the publication of 
Alaman’s transcription, in 1843, a version of the 
document based upon a copy found in the Royal 
Academy of History in Madrid was published in 
Spain.® Although this first Spanish edition had 
been copied from the original document and au- 
thorized by the secretary of the Mexican ar- 
chives, José Miguel de Flores, a number of 
variations from the original were noted by 
Alaman, who had compared the two.” One of 
the most recent of several subsequent editions 
was taken from a 1777 Mexican copy in the 
archives of Simancas in Spain.* As might be 
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Oil portrait of Hernando Cortés 
in full armor. In his right hand 
is an official staff and in his 

left, a plumed helmet. The 
anonymous artist’s version of 

the coat of arms granted Cortés 
by Emperor Charles V appears 
in the upper right-hand corner. 
The portrait is now in the 

Museo Nacional de Historia in 
Chapultepec, Mexico. 


This and the two portraits that 
follow are colonial copies of 

lost originals that may have been 
made during Cortés’ lifetime. 
They are reproduced from Los 
retratos de Hernan Cortés; 
estudio iconografico by Manuel 
Romero de Terreros, published 
in Mexico City in 1944. 


Facing page, full-length oil 
portrait of Cortés that hangs in 
the Hospital de Jestis in Mexico 

City. The staff and the plumed 
helmet appear again, along 
with a detailed rendition 

of the coat of arms. 


expected, the published texts differ in detail 
from one another as well as from the original. 
Copyists or editors have introduced variations in 
verb tenses and in the transcription of Indian 
names and have added words to clarify or 
modernize the text. 

The original document includes a colored 
drawing of the coat of arms. Numerous por- 
trayals of the coat of arms have since been pub- 
lished, either alone or in portraits of the Con- 
queror.® Many of the existing portraits of Cortés 
are highly fanciful; apart from the 1529 portrait 





by Christoph Weiditz (see page 80), there are 
only three that were probably made during Cor- 
tés’ lifetime. The coats of arms in these various 
published drawings differ from each other and 
from the original document. These discrepan- 
cies can be explained by the fact that the latter 
belonged to the private archives of the Cortés 
family and was not generally available. The de- 
pictions were usually based on reconstructions 
from the text of the grant which, as was cus- 
tomary, contained a detailed description of the 


‘coat of arms. 


The text states that the shield was divided in 
quarters: in the upper left (called right in the 
document because it appears so to the bearer 
when actually worn), the two-headed Hapsburg 
eagle; in the upper right, three crowns, in mem- 
ory of the chief Indian lords conquered by Cortés 
(Montezuma, Cuitlahuatzin, and Cuauhtemoc). 
In the lower left quarter is a lion, symbol of force 
and valor; and in the lower right, the city of 
Tenustitan-México, whose final capture in 1521 
symbolized and terminated the conquest. A chain 
secured by a padlock encloses the four quarters. 
On this chain appear the heads of the seven 
rebellious native captains and chiefs who lived 
on the shores of the Lake of Mexico and who 
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were defeated by Cortés.’ A closed helmet is 
situated above the shield. The final drawing of 
the coat of arms was undoubtedly the result of 
selection from different sketches or designs which 
were customarily submitted in such cases.” 

Alaman published a lithograph based on the 
original.’? It is difficult to explain why subsequent 
publications fail to use or mention the Alaman 
version, since it was the most authentic available. 

A coat of arms was a family insignia. As it was 
not subject to official confirmation, any family 
was free to adopt one, and from the 13th century 
on families of a certain social position generally 
did. The confirmation of a coat of arms by the 
King was equivalent to a patent guaranteeing 
exclusive use by that family. This confirmation 
generally included the right to add the emblem 
of the Royal House, consisting of castles, lions, 
or eagles, to the family insignia. That is why the 
grant to Cortés mentions an accretion (acrecen- 
tamiento) to his extant coat of arms. 

The grant of a coat of arms did not in itself 
signify an elevation to the nobility, nor did it con- 
vey any economic benefit. Thus Cortés simul- 
taneously made efforts to be admitted to the 
Military Order of Santiago, which would grant 
him the noble status he desired. On January 5, 
1525, the King issued a royal cédula to Diego de 
Vargas Carvajal requesting him to acquire evi- 
dence of the nobility of Cortés’ lineage.** The 
same order was repeated on May 5, to Francisco 
Guerrero, Perpetual Administrator of the Mili- 
tary Order of Santiago, informing him that 
Cortés had petitioned to join the order.** On 
June 2, 1525, Diego de Vargas Carvajal insti- 
tuted the proceedings in Salamanca at the request 
of Garcia Cornejo, acting for Cortés. 

Witnesses designated by Cortés gave testimony. 
They declared that his father was a regidor of 
the cabildo (official of the town government), 
“acting and enjoying the essence and grants 
which the hijosdalgos [noblemen] used to enjoy” ; 
that Hernando Cortés owned a horse; that lie had 
answered the challenge of war; and that he was 
of pure lineage.’® These ancient necessary re- 
quirements for entering the grade of nobility 
dated from the Middle Ages. By the 16th cen- 
tury they were mere formalities. As was the 
custom, the witnesses chosen by Cortés’ agent 
confirmed these conditions. Nevertheless, the 
documents do not contain a royal provision actu- 





This portrait of Cortés is in the Salén de Cabildos of the old Palacio Municipal in Mexico City. The pose 
is similar to that of the Museo Nacional de Historia portrait, but Cortés’ armor is different here. All three 
portraits depict the Conquistador in the later years of his life. 


ally granting the hdbito de Santiago. Nor do we 
know of any royal cédula that addresses Cortés 
as Caballero de Santiago. 

Cortés never used this title. He did not even 
mention it in his will. Bernal Diaz, who was un- 
sympathetic to Cortés, offers the mistaken ex- 


planation that Cortés was reluctant to use the 
title because it provided no economic benefits.’’ 
Actually, membership in the military order gen- 
erally did include economic benefits, and even 
had this not been so, the ambitious Conquistador 
scarcely would have failed to display the coveted 





title as an honor. It is highly probable that Cortés’ 
agent was unable to secure the hdbito de Santiago 
and had to be satisfied with the coat of arms. 
We know that from March 7, 1525, royal 
cédulas addressed to Cortés contained the title 
don. However, our impression is that by that time 
the title, although indicating distinction, was not 
a definitive badge of nobility as it had been earlier 
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when Columbus was granted permission to use 
it. Nevertheless, we can accept that Cortés was 
at this time a member of the lower class nobility, 
or an hidalgiielo, as the chronicler Bartolomé de 
Las Casas refers to the conqueror of Mexico. The 
official rise of Cortés to the high nobility took 
place on July 6, 1529, when Charles V granted 
him the title “Marquis of the Valley.” ** 


NOTES 


* Revista de Indias, 9:3 (enero-junio 1948). 

? Edwin Wolf II and Joan F. Fleming, Rosenbach, a 
Biography (Cleveland and New York, 1960), p. 
301-303. 

* The Harkness Collection in the Library of Con- 
gress; Calendar of Spanish Manuscripts Concerning 
Peru, 1531-1651, 2 vols. (Washington, 1932-36). This 
writer is preparing a guide to the Mexican documents. 
It is expected that the text and translation of the 
grant of March 7, 1525, and other selected documents 
will be included. 

*Lucas Alaman, Disertaciones sobre la historia de la 
Républica Mexicana, 2 vols. (Mexico City, 1843-44), 
vol. 2, apéndice segundo, p. 3-12. 

° Francisco Fernandez del Castillo, “Algunos docu- 
mentos del archivo del Marquesado del Valle (Hospital 
de Jests),” Sociedad Mexicana de Geogratia y Esta- 
distica, Boletin, 43:17 (enero-abril 1931). 

*Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia 
de Espana, 112 vols. (Madrid, 1843-95), vol. 2 (1843), 
p. 196ff. 

* Alamén, Disertaciones, vol. 2, p. 12-13. 

* Beatriz Arteaga Garza and Guadalupe Pérez San 
Vicente, comps., Cedulario cortesiano (Mexico City, 
1949. Sociedad de Estudios Cortesanos, Publicaciones, 
1), p. 75-84, 325, n. 31. 

® Depictions of the coat of arms in portraits (those 
marked with asterisks appear in this article) : 

Two in the Hospital de Jesis in Mexico: one re- 
produced in color as the frontispiece of the Cedulario 
cortesiano (note 8) and again in black and white in 
Manuel Romero de Terreros, Los retratos de Hernan 
Cortés; estudio iconogrdfico (Mexico City, 1944), fig. 
7* ; the second in the same book by Romero de Terreros, 
fig. 25. 

One in the old Municipal Palace. Shown in Romero 
de Terreros, Los retratos, fig. 9.* 

One in the Museo Nacional de Historia, Chapultepec, 
formerly in the Viceregal Palace, reproduced in color 
as a frontispiece in Leopoldo Martinez Cosio, Herdldica 
de Cortés (Mexico City, 1949. Sociedad de Estudios 
Cortesianos, Publicaciones, 2) ; and in black and white 
in Romero de Terreros, Los retratos, fig. 11.* 


One in an unpublished manuscript in the Biblioteca 
Nacional de México. Reproduced in Diego Panes, 
Teatro de la Nueva Espafia en su gentilismo y conquista; 
and in Romero de Terreros, Los retratos, fig. 10. 

Woodcut illustrating the poem of Gabriel Lasso de 
la Vega (Mexico, 1588). Reproduced in Romero de 
Terreros, Los retratos, fig. 23. 

Weiditz drawing of Cortés, reproduced in this issue 
of the QJLC in Howard F. Cline, “Hernando Cortés 
and the Aztec Indians in Spain.” 


Drawings of the coat of arms alone: 

Frontispiece in Instituto Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Oviedo, Estudios Cortesianos (Madrid, 1948). 

Two in Martinez Cosio, Herdldica, between p. 87 
and 89, and between p. 103 and 105. 

* According to Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Historia 
verdadera de la conquista de México, chapter 204, these 
were Montezuma (of Mexico), Cacamatzin (of Tex- 
coco), Coadlabaca (of Ixtapalapa), and the lords of 
Tacula, Coyoac4n, Tulapa y Matalcingo, and Guate- 
muez; all called “kings” by the chronicler. 

" For a description of this procedure, see Juan Friede, 
Descubrimiento del nuevo reino de Granada y fundacién 
de Bogotd (Bogot4, 1960), p. 333. Several designs for 
the coat of arms granted to Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada 
can be found in the Archivo General de Indias (Santa 
Fé, leg. 1249). 

2 Alaman, Disertaciones, vol. 2, frontispiece to the 
fifth Disertacién. 

% Romero de Terreros, Herndn Cortés, sus hijos y 
nietos, caballeros de las Ordenes Militares (Mexico 
City, 1944), p. 8. 

™ Real Cédula del 5 de mayo de 1525, Cedulario 
cortesiano, p. 84-85. 

% Romero de Terreros, Cortés . . . hijos, p. 7-12, 
based on documents in the Archivo Histérico Nacional 
in Madrid. 

* Ibid., p. 9. 

1 Diaz del Castillo, Historia verdadera, chapter 195. 

*® The “Valley” was Oaxaca, where Cortés held major 
estates. 











In 1528 Hernando Cortés, conqueror of the 
Aztec empire and founder of New Spain, made 
his first return visit to his native land, having 
embarked for Mexico nine years earlier. He had 
received information from several influential 
friends at the Spanish court, among them Garcia 
de Loisa, President of the Council of the Indies, 
and the Duque de Béjar, that serious political 
charges were being circulated against him there 
by his numerous enemies. His friends advised 
Cortés to come to Spain and defend himself in 
person before Emperor Charles V. Cortés also 
needed to repair his personal fortune, seriously 
jeopardized during his two-year absence from 
New Spain on an expedition to Honduras, 1524— 
26. He therefore fitted out two borrowed vessels 
for the voyage and offered free passage and an 
unlimited baggage allowance for those in New 
Spain who wished to accompany him. To im- 


Portrait-medal of Henando Cortés, struck by Christoph 
Weiditz in 1529. 





Howard F. Cline is Director of the Hispanic Founda- 
tion. 








Hernando Cortés 


press upon the Spanish sovereign, Charles V, the 
richness of the Mexican realms which Cortés 
had added to Spain’s overseas possessions, he 
loaded aboard 1,500 marks of silver, 20,000 gold 
pesos, another 10,000 pesos worth of unminted 
gold, and many rich jewels. As friendly support- 
ers, he invited aboard some of the most outstand- 
ing of his Spanish companions-in-arms, among 
them Gonzalo de Sandoval and Andrés de Tapia. 
Cortés also invited a group of principal Aztec 
Indians to accompany him.* 

Remarking that Cortés “had a natural bent 
for pomp, the pomp that gracefully adorns the 
truly great,” historian H. H. Bancroft noted that 
on his 1524 expedition to Honduras Cortés had 
brought along leading Spanish officers, a group 
of Aztec principals, and a “number of jugglers, 
tumblers, and clowns.” * Cortés repeated the 
pattern by bringing to Spain a troupe of native 
entertainers on whom the chronicler Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, writing about 
1532, gives some details. In the group were a 
dozen Aztec Indians from Tlaxcala, who played 
a game they called “batey” with a large, solid ball 
made “from the milk of certain trees” that we 
now recognize as rubber. The jugglers included 
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by Howard F. Cline 


eight or nine dextrous Indians who performed “in 
a manner never seen or heard in Spain”; to the 
accompaniment of songs and chants by the 
others, each juggler in turn tossed a log into the 
air with his feet. Oviedo also mentions that Cor- 
tés brought to court male and female dwarfs and 
a band of Indian men and women “whiter than 
Germans.” Francisco Lépez de Gémara added 
that the Aztecs included hunchbacks and native 
prestidigators.° 

Completing the show were animals, birds, and 
objects. Cortés took with him to Spain some na- 
tive wildcats, pelicans, and an armadillo 
(ayotochtli). As a special curiousity he displayed 
an opossum (tlaquact) , which Lépez de Gédmara 
reported was an animal that taught its offspring 
to eat while in the mother’s pouch and whose 
cooked tail the Indian women averred was an 
aid in childbirth. As gifts and demonstrations of 
native ingenuity and craftsmanship Cortés 
brought a large quantity of feather and fur man- 
tles, decorated fans, scepters, featherwork, ob- 
sidian mirrors, and similar artifacts. “In short,” 
said Lépez de Gémara, “he came as a great 
lord.” ¢ 

The Cortés party left New Spain in March 


and the Aztec Indians in Spain 


1528 and 42 days later, in mid-May 1528, it 
reached Spain. After a slow journey through Ex- 
tremadura, Cortés made a grand entrance at 
court, where he and. his party remained. It is said 
that Charles V “was both startled and favorably 
impressed by the Conqueror’s spectacular ap- 
pearance in Spain.” * “The whole realm rang 
with his name and arrival,” reported Lépez de 
Gémara, “and everyone wanted to see him.” ° 
Cortés’ mission was on the whole successful. 
Charles V showered honors and privileges on 
him. He was authorized to make further explora- 
tions, and his disputed titles to various estates and 
properties in New Spain were confirmed. Among 
other awards, the Emperor on July 6, 1529, raised 
him to the nobility by conferring on him the title 
of Marquis of the Valley (Oaxaco, in New 
Spain) which also confirmed his claim to 22 
towns and 23,000 vassals.’ Only withheld by the 
grateful but still canny Emperor were the political 
powers and preferments that Cortés sought, these 
royal prerogatives being reserved by Charles V 
for the developing royal government of New 
Spain. Despite such political limitations, a mod- 
ern student reports, “The titles and concessions 
granted the Conqueror by Charles V assured 
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The drawings made by Christoph Weiditz at the 
court of Emperor Charles V and his portrait- 

medal of Cortés are reproduced from a facsimile 
edition of Das Trachtenbuch das Christoph Weiditz 
von seinen Reisen nach Spanien (1529) und den 
Niederlanden (1531-32), edited by Theodor Hampe 
and published in 1927 in Berlin. The paleographic 
transcriptions of Weiditz’ handwritten notes are 
taken from that volume. The English translations 
were made by Howard F. Cline and reviewed by 
Juan Friede. 


The last illustration in this article, shown for 
purposes of comparison, is from an Aztec codex 
entitled Lienzo de Tlaxcala, reproduced by 
Alfredo Chavero in Antigiiedades Mexicanas 
publicadas por la Junta Colombina de México 
(Mexico City, 1892). The drawing is copied 
here from Romero de Terreros’ Los retratos de 
Hernan Cortés ; estudio iconografico (Mexico 
City, 1944). 


him of first rank among the conquistadors and 
colonists of New Spain.” ® 

Once his main objectives had been gained, 
Cortés, his new bride (his second wife), and his 
Spanish supporters left the court for Sevilla to 
return to New Spain. They sailed in spring 1530, 
tarried two months in Espajiola, and reached 
Veracruz on July 15, 1530.° 


The Weiditz Drawings 


Christoph Weiditz, who witnessed and re- 
corded the spectacle of Cortés and his exotic en- 
tourage at the court of Charles V, was probably 
born in Strasbourg about 1500, of a family noted 
for engraving and woodcarving. Capitalizing on 
a fad of the day for rich and noble patrons to 
commission goid or silver medals carrying their 
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Das Ist ain Indianer, der ligt auff dem Rucken vnnd 
Wirfft ain Holtz auf der versten Herumb, Ist aines 
mans lang vnnd So schwer, hat auf der Erdt ain 
létter vnder Im, Ist als gros als ain kalbsvell. 


This is an Indian; he lies on his back and twirls a 
log-bole on his heels; it is as long as a man and as 
heavy; on the ground under him he has a leather 
[mat]; it is as large as a calfskin. 


portraits, Weiditz after an apprenticeship with 
an uncle became a portrait-medalist and soon 
made a name for himself. While in Augsburg 
(1526-29) he ran into difficulties plying his 
craft, as the goldsmiths’ guild there felt that such 
work fell within their exclusive jurisdiction and 
sought to prevent Weiditz from striking his 
medals. Like Cortés, Weiditz needed royal favor 
from Charles V to extricate himself from diffi- 
culties. In his instance he sought a royal patent 
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Allso Wiirfft Er da sHolz vber sich mit den fiessen. 
Thus he throws the log-bole above him with his feet. 


Allso empfachtt Er Wider das holtz auf die vies, so ers 
auff geworffen hat. 


Thus again he catches the log-bole on his feet as he 
had tossed it up. 


that would allow him to practice his craft freely. 

Augsburg was a banking center favored by 
the German-Flemish Charles V. One of his coun- 
cilors, Johannes Dantiscus, a writer and diplomat 
from Danzig, had apparently heard of Weiditz 
and invited him to visit the court in Spain. At 
the same time one of Weiditz’ fellow townsmen, 
Kolman Holmschmidt, was also about to visit 
the Spanish court. He was a well-known maker 
of ornamental military breastplates, and he 
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wished to deliver in person an especially fine 
one that Emperor Charles V had ordered. So 
sometime in 1529 the two Augsburgers, traveling 
together, arrived in Toledo, where the Spanish 
court was temporarily residing. Later, Weiditz 
followed the court to Barcelona. 

Stimulated by the colorful and strange cos- 
tumes and people he saw in Spain and on his re- 
turn trip to Germany, Weiditz made a series of 
drawings which fortunately have been preserved 
in the Germanic Museum of Nuremberg. There 
are 151 such drawings that survive, 31 of them 
in color. Those sketched in 1529 give a graphic 
panorama of various Spanish groups and types: 
Moriscos, Catalans, and others. Similar sketches 
were made in the Netherlands in 1531-32. Dr. 
Theodor Hampe prepared and in 1927 published 
a facsimile edition of the drawings, for which 
he wrote an introduction (in German, Spanish, 
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and English) and provided important notes. 
From Hampe’s materials the above biographical 
sketch of Weiditz is taken.*° The Hampe work 
has become rare, partly because during the 
Second World War many of the copies in Ger- 
many were destroyed by bombings."* Fortunately 
there is an example in the Bancroft Library 
(University of California at Berkeley), which 
kindly made it available for this study. 

Among the subjects that caught Weiditz’ fancy 
was the bizarre group of Aztecs he saw at court. 
His pictures of them are certainly among the 
earliest European delineations of Mexican In- 
dians, and his drawings have considerable ethno- 
historical interest. In each instance he has added 
brief descriptive notes in an archaic German 
dialect ; we have reproduced and translated these 
as captions to the drawings. 

A series of three drawings shows one of the 
Indian jugglers of logs lying on his back, balanc- 


Facing page, above: 
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ing, tossing, and retrieving the heavy bole with his 
feet. The Franciscan chronicler Juan de Torque- 
mada, writing about 1610, was much struck by 
these jugglers, whom he said were nearly non- 
existent in his day although he had seen them 
perform on several occasions. After describing 
in detail how the player lay on his back and 
tossed the log, sometimes to be replaced quickly 
by another Indian who caught it on its descent, 
Torquemada wrote “I have seen this sport and 
every time I saw it, it appeared new to me, and 
[worthy of] great admiration.” 1” 

Torquemada gives an extended account of the 
Indian ballgame tlachco, whose players Weiditz 
drew and which he briefly described. Both ob- 
servers stressed that the ball could only be pro- 
pelled by buttocks protected by leather coverings, 
Torquemada telling us that if other body parts 
touched it, there were penalties and lost bets. 
Teams were two against two or three against 
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Auf Soliche manier spielen die Indianer mit ainem 
aufgeblassenen bal mit dem Hindern On die Hend an 
zue Rieren auf der Erdt; Haben auch ain hardt leder 





Vor dem Hindern, darmit er vom bal den widerstreich 
Entpfacht, haben auch solich lederin hentschuh an. 

In this way the Indians play with the inflated ball, with 
their buttocks without raising their hands from the 
ground; they also have a hard leather [protector] over 
their buttocks to receive the impact of the ball; they 
are also wearing similar leather gloves. 

Facing page, below: 


Das send die Indianischen leit, der verdinant Cordesyus. 
K. Mt. aus India heraus bracht hatt, vnnd haben also 
vor K. Mt. gespilt mit dem Holz vnnd Ball. Mit dem 
fingern Ratten sy Wie die Italianen. 

These are the Indian people whom Ferdinand Cortés 
brought to His Majesty from India, and with the log- 
bole and ball they have played before His Majesty. 
With their fingers they gamble like the Italians. 


Right: 
Allso gand die Indianer, hanndt Késtliche Edle stain 


Im antlitz versetzt, Kinde Es herraus thon, wan sy 
wolen vnd Wider hinein setzen. 

Thus the Indians go; they have precious jewels inset 
in their faces; they can take them out and put them 
in again when they wish. 


The object in the Indian’s hand is labeled “Holtz- 
schall,” or wooden bowl. 
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and English) and provided important notes. 
From Hampe’s materials the above biographical 
sketch of Weiditz is taken.*° The Hampe work 
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ing, tossing, and retrieving the heavy bole with his 
feet. The Franciscan chronicler Juan de Torque- 
mada, writing about 1610, was much struck by 
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Among the subjects that caught Weiditz’ fancy 
was the bizarre group of Aztecs he saw at court. 
His pictures of them are certainly among the 
earliest European delineations of Mexican In- 
dians, and his drawings have considerable ethno- 
historical interest. In each instance he has added 
brief descriptive notes in an archaic German 
dialect ; we have reproduced and translated these 
as captions to the drawings. 

A series of three drawings shows one of the 
Indian jugglers of logs lying on his back, balanc- 


Facing page, above: 


Torquemada wrote “I have seen this sport and 
every time I saw it, it appeared new to me, and 
[worthy of] great admiration.” ** 

Torquemada gives an extended account of the 
Indian ballgame tlachco, whose players Weiditz 
drew and which he briefly described. Both ob- 
servers stressed that the ball could only be pro- 
pelled by buttocks protected by leather coverings, 
Torquemada telling us that if other body parts 
touched it, there were penalties and lost bets. 
Teams were two against two or three against 
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Auf Soliche manier spielen die Indianer mit ainem 
aufgeblassenen bal mit dem Hindern On die Hend an 
zue Rieren auf der Erdt; Haben auch ain hardt leder 





Vor dem Hindern, darmit er vom bal den widerstreich 
Entpfacht, haben auch solich lederin hentschuh an. 


In this way the Indians play with the inflated ball, with 
their buttocks without raising their hands from the 
ground; they also have a hard leather [protector] over 
their buttocks to receive the impact of the ball; they 
are also wearing similar leather gloves. 

Facing page, below: 


Das send die Indianischen leit, der verdinant Cordesyus. 
K. Mt. aus India heraus bracht hatt, vnnd haben also 
vor K. Mt. gespilt mit dem Holz vnnd Ball. Mit dem 
fingern Ratten sy Wie die Italianen. 

These are the Indian people whom Ferdinand Cortés 
brought to His Majesty from India, and with the log- 
bole and ball they have played before His Majesty. 
With their fingers they gamble like the Italians. 


Right: 

Allso gand die Indianer, hanndt Késtliche Edle stain 
Im antlitz versetzt, Kinde Es herraus thon, wan sy 
wélen vnd Wider hinein setzen. 

Thus the Indians go; they have precious jewels inset 
in their faces; they can take them out and put them 
in again when they wish. 

The object in the Indian’s hand is labeled “Holtz- 
schall,”” or wooden bowl. 
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From left to right: 
Das Ist auch die Indianisch Manier, wie sye hiltzin 
kanten herauss bracht haben, darauss sy trincken. 


This is also the Indian way, how they have made 
wooden jugs out of which they drink. 


Das Ist auch ain Indianen Man. 
This also is an Indian man. 


Auf die Manier gand Indianische Weiber. Ist nit mer 
aine herrauss kumen. 


The Indian women go like this. No more than one 
[female] left [for Europe]. 


Das Ist auch ain Indianer, ain Edler, auf Irr Manier. 
This is also an Indian, a noble of their kind. 





three, and the object was to bounce the ball 
through a stone ring affixed to a wall, which won 
the game, or to score points by hitting it over 
the wall or against an opponent’s body (except 
his buttocks). Indian lords bet heavily, often 
wagering a town or a province, and poorer folk 
even bet themselves as possible slaves.7* 
Torquemada also tells about the game of 
patolli, which Weiditz, noting that Indians 
tossed stones “like the Italians,” also depicted. 
Torquemada likened the play to a game called 
“Royal Tables,” a combination of checkers and 
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dice; the Indians played it with colored beans as 
counters. The dice were thrown from both hands 
by each player. On the result of the throws, 
counters were added and subtracted. Again 
gambling was brisk and heavy. “They not only 
lost much of their property but even their own 
liberty, because they bet their persons when they 
had nothing else,” the chronicler reported. 

A series of full-length portraits of individual 
Indians completes the Weiditz pictures of the 
Aztecs whom Cortés brought to Spain. One 
depicts an Indian woman not otherwise men- 
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tioned in the known literature of this unusual 
Aztec adventure.*® 

Other Weiditz drawings warrant brief men- 
tion. One is a self-portrait, showing him in 16th- 
century mariner’s garb.** Among several water- 
front scenes he sketched, one shows how horses 
were loaded aboard ships for overseas shipment. 
It is especially interesting because of the impor- 
tant role those animals played in the Conquest 
and early history of Mexico.*" 

While at court Weiditz struck a portrait-medal 
of Emperor Charles V, in reward for which he 
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seemingly obtained the patent he sought. In 1529 
he struck yet another portrait-medal, of Her- 
nando Cortés. It is the earliest likeness of the 
Conqueror from life."* Even more important is 
a full-length colored drawing of Cortés by 
Weiditz, again a unique graphic document, prob- 
ably from life.’® It can be compared with a draw- 
ing of Cortés by Aztec Indians of Tlaxcala and 
with other portraits (known only in colonial 
copies) shown on pages 66-68. These show 
Cortés as an old man, whereas the Weiditz draw- 
ing was made earlier, at the apogee of his fame. 


Aztec Indians in Spain, 1528-29 


The exotic appearance of the 1528 Aztec party 
at the court of Charles V in Spain has escaped 
extended scholarly study. The most detailed and 
recent account is a single paragraph in Charles 
Gibson’s excellent monograph on the 16th-cen- 
tury Aztecs of Tlaxcala. He cites a number of 
colonial sources, most of which make only very 
casual mention of the native mission.”° Here we 
shall summarize such data and add new informa- 
tion from sources not heretofore used. 
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Allso gand sy In Indian 
mit Irer Wer 
zwaytausent meill wégs, 
Da man das golt 

findt in dem Wassern. 
Thus they go with their 
arms in India, two 
thousand miles journey, 
where gold is found 

in the water. 


Facing page: 

Allso Ist der Stoffel 
weyditz mit dem Kolman 
Holmschmidt Iber 

Mar gevorn. 

Thus Stoffel Weyditz 
journeyed over the sea 
with Kolman 
Holmschmidt. 
Self-portrait of Christoph 
Weiditz. 
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Don Ferdinando Cordesyus, 1529, seines altars Im 
42; diser hat derr Kay. Mten. Karolus dem Fiinfften 
darnach gannz Inndiann gewunen. 

Don Hernando Cortés, 1529, at age 42; this man 
reportedly won all India for his Imperial Majesty 
Charles V. 

Weiditz’ facts are garbled, but his statement probably 
reflects the exaggerated image of Cortés at court. 


The 1528 visitation was not the first appear- 
ance of Indians and Indian objects in Spain. 
Cortés had sent a ship that docked in Sanlicar 
on October 19, 1519; on it were Mexican 
treasures and six natives, four men and two 
women, apparently Totonac Indians, sent as 
presents to Charles V. The Indians were de- 
scribed in detail by Peter Martyr, an Italian 
humanist and member of the Council of the 
Indies, and by Giovanni Ruffo de Forli, Apostolic 
Nuncio at the Spanish court. Martyr was also 
much struck by the Aztec codices and objects 
sent by Cortés in 1519, as were the Venetian 
ambassador in Spain, Gaspar Contarini, and the 
artist Albrecht Diirer, who in 1520 saw them on 
display in Brussels. Peter Martyr also reported a 
second group of Indians brought to court by 
Juan de Ribera, Cortés’ envoy, and provided a 
vivid description of a dramatic performance one 
of them gave.”* 

Gibson reports that very early in post-Con- 
quest years the Indian leaders, like their New 
World Spanish counterparts, found that petitions 
for royal preferments and privileges were more 
effectively presented in person in Spain than by 
writing to the King. One such native Mexican 
visit to Spain was in 1526, when two young Aztec 
nobles, known to us only as Don Rodrigo and 
Don Martin, met with Charles V and were re- 
warded with encomiendas (rights to tribute pay- 
ments from specified native communities). That 
same year the King also ordered a number of 
Indian youths to visit Spain for religious in- 
struction in the mother country, but if any came 
to Spain for such reasons there are no known 
records of their stay. 

The Indian group which Cortés brought in 
1528 was thus an early but not unique Aztec 


Allso henckt man di pferdt In der nauen, wan man sy 
Iber morr fieren will. 

In this way one suspends the horses in the ship when 
they are to be sent across the sea. 
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visitation. Apparently these Indians had formu- 
lated no specific demands on the Crown, and 
with the exception mentioned below, no royal 
privileges are known to have resulted from the 
journey. Contrary to the suggestion made by 
Gibson that the death in Spain of a major 
Tlaxcalan Indian, Don Lorenzo Tianquiztlatoa- 
tzin, may have brought the visit to a premature 
close, Charles V had dismissed the group long 
before Don Lorenzo’s death, which came on 
May 6, 1529. This was nearly a month after 
the Indians had arrived in Sevilla to await re- 
turn to New Spain by the earliest vessel, on previ- 
ous orders from the Crown. Thus it would 
appear that the prime motivation of the 1528-29 
Aztec mission was to support Cortés’ ambitions, 
undoubtedly mixed with an understandable 
urge to make a free transatlantic voyage to the 
center of power in the Spanish Empire. 
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Antonio de Herrera tells us that at the close 
of their stay at court, Emperor Charles V placed 
the group of Aztecs in the charge of Fray Antonio 
de Ciudad Rodrigo and ordered that they be 
given gifts of clothes. He also commanded that 
they be given presents “so that they would re- 
turn content” and charged Fray Antonio to see 
that they were well treated on the journey. The 
Emperor gave him funds to purchase church 
images and devotionary objects for the Indians 
to take to Mexico.” 

An interesting group of unpublished docu- 
ments kindly furnished by Dr. France V. Scholes 
reveals how parts of these orders were carried 
out. They cast further light on the Indians while 
they awaited transportation home during a pro- 
longed stay in Sevilla, the port of entry for 
American trade and navigation.”® 

The first document is a royal order, or cédula, 
dated in Madrid, October 2, 1528. It com- 
manded the royal officials at the House of Trade 
(Casa de Contratacién) in Sevilla to pay from 
royal coffers the cost of clothing for each of the 
Mexican Indians whom Cortés had brought and 
whom the monarch had now ordered to return 
to New Spain. The document lists the names of 
the party, which it states to be seven principal 
Indians and 29 others. The Crown wanted the 
principal Aztecs to be given more luxurious garb 
than the others, and specified in detail the items 
which were to be made for each group at royal 
expense. 

The seven major figures were each to have a 
blue velvet sleeveless coat and a doublet of yel- 
low damask, with a cape of fine scarlet cloth. 
Their breeches were to be from the same fine 
scarlet cloth. Each was to receive two shirts, shoes 
with ribbons, and leather gaiters. Topping this 
colorful array was to be a cap made of blue 
velvet. The lesser Indians were to be dressed in 
sleeveless coats of yellow cloth, with doublets of 
white cotton fustian and mulberry-colored capes. 
They were also to get two shirts apiece, shoes 
with ribbons, and regular breeches and gaiters. 
Their caps were to be made of scarlet cloth.” 

During his prolonged negotiations with the 
Crown in Madrid, then in Toledo, to which the 
court moved on October 15, 1528, Cortés had 
evidently requested Charles V to make proper 
provision for his Indian supporters. We lack de- 
tails on them, apart from the Weiditz drawings, 


until March 15, 1529, when a cédula was dis- 
patched from Toledo to royal officials at the 
House of Trade in Sevilla; it set forth further 
commands concerning the return of the Aztecs to 
New Spain. The document repeated the names 
listed on the earlier order and stated that the 
royal officials were to lodge and feed these per- 
sons at Crown cost and pay their passage on the 
first vessel sailing for New Spain.” 

A related document is yet another royal order, 
dated in Toledo, May 31, 1529, to officials in the 
House of Trade. Fray Antonio de Ciudad 
Rodrigo had informed the Crown (from Sevilla, 
in a letter not in the file) that the names of three 
Indians had been omitted from the first docu- 
ment and that they were going about naked. 
Unfortunately, he failed to mention that the 
cédula dated March 15, 1529, had perpetuated 
the error. The names of the three are not given 
in this latest document ordering their clothing, 
but from another source we can identify them as 
Damian Tlacocheclcatl, Gerénimo Conchano, 
and Felipe de Castilla Momalquitzin (Nos. 10, 
11, and 20 on the roster of Indians below). Fray 
Antonio had also reported that one Indian was 
in Rome (Benito Matatlaqueny, No. 22) and 
that others were sick. The Crown thereupon 
ordered the royal officials in Sevilla to pay for 
medicines and medical care and to do whatever 
was necessary to see that the Indians were well 
treated and cured.”* 

The remaining documents provide detailed 
fiscal accounts by the House of Trade on its 
expenditures to carry out the royal orders. These 
also furnish data of importance through Decem- 
ber 24, 1529, when the accounts apparently were 
closed. 

One document summarizes the costs of food 
and lodging for the Aztec party.”” In the charge 
of Fray Antonio it had arrived in Sevilla on 
later sailed from Sanlicar, the seaport of Sevilla, 
on August 28, 1529. The document gives a care- 
ful accounting of their five-month stay. 

The 27 Indians whom Fray Antonio had 
brought to Sevilla were split into two groups on 
April 22. Lodgings for 13 were arranged in the 
house of Hernando de la Torre, the Franciscan 
canon. One Alonso Sanchez de Hortega assumed 
care of the other 14. His band was reduced to 13 
when Don Hernando Tacuyltecal (No. 4) died 
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on May 17. When Baltasar de Texcoco (No. 12) 
left the canon’s house to join that of Sanchez 
de Hortega, that group returned to its original 
| number. 

Reckoning is complicated by the fact that 
when the Crown rectified its earlier error by 
adding three Indians to the list of those to be 
clothed, it did not authorize payment of their 
' maintenance. Therefore, three Indians living at 
la Torre’s establishment were not supported for 
rations, the canon being allowed payments for 


One of a series of 23 
drawings of Hernando 
Cortés by Aztec Indians 
of Tlaxcala. Here 
Cortés is seated in 
a European chair with 
Dojia Malinche, his 
Indian interpreter, at his 

side. AO) 
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only 10 Aztecs. It was an unlucky menage, with 
high mortality. One unnamed Indian died on 
April 24, as did Antonio Huatlalotzin (No. 16) 
on May 3. Don Lorenzo Tianquiztlatoatzin (No. 
6) died on May 6, followed soon by Baltasar 
Toquezquauhyctzin (No. 14) on May 13. At that 
point Baltasar de Texcoco (No. 12) left to join 
the band at Sanchez de Hortega’s house. The 
canon’s dwindling group was augmented on July 
27 by the arrival of Benito Matatlaqueny (No. 
22), who had taken a side trip to Rome. 
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On August 17, 1529, this group, with 12 from 
Hortega’s establishment, went from Sevilla to 
Sanlicar, preparatory to embarking for New 
Spain, a total of 21 Indians. For reasons not 
stated, the Indian leaders Pedro Gutierrez (No. 
2) and his brother Juan (No. 3) remained in 
Sevilla with Sanchez de Hortega until December 
31, 1529. A final maintenance account shows 
payment to a merchant of Sanlicar who for a 
short while had supported 20 Indians at a total 
cost of five ducats. 

Itemization of clothing costs—goods and tai- 
loring—gives a little further information on these 
exotic Aztec tourists.2* With regard to principal 
Indians, the House of Trade officials reported 
that on April 16, 1529, they had purchased blue 
velvet for the sleeveless coats and caps, but they 
could only order five complete outfits to be made. 
Two of the principal Indians had remained at 
court; the officials were holding 1434 varas of 
this cloth pending their arrival in Sevilla. By 
process of elimination we can identify the ab- 
sentees as Don Hernando de Tapia (No. 5) and 
Don Juan Tgihuacmitl (No. 7). We do not know 
if they ever received their colorful outfits, or 
when they returned (if they did) to their home- 
land. The principals in Sevilla on that date were 
Don Martin Cortés Nezahualtecolotl (No. 1), 
Don Pedro Gutierrez Aculan Mocteuhzoma 
(No. 2), Don Juan Covamitle (No. 3), Don 
Hernando Tacuyltecal (No. 4), and Don Lo- 
renzo Tianquiztlatoatzin (No. 6). As noted, the 
latter two died the next month. 

Other costs paid by royal officials in Sevilla 
have a certain charm and provide minor data. 
On August 18, the victuals for the Indians’ 
voyage were purchased. They were scheduled to 
sail on the “vessel of which Pero Dias is the mas- 
ter.” *® This was the Santa Maria, of 110 tons, 
which did sail in 1529.° The supplies included 
320 pounds of seabiscuits, 238 gallons of wine, 
150 pounds of beef, 2,000 sardines, three bushels 
of chickpeas, several gallons of olive oil, some 
fruits, and a cheese. The treasury also paid three 
golden ducats to Dr. Diego Ruiz for his medical 
services to sick Indians and six pieces-of-eight 
(reales) to the barber Luis de la Cueva for 
bleeding them 16 times, plus a fairly substantial 
sum to Francisco de Castellanos, a pharmacist, 
for medicines. Charges against royal funds for 
maintaining these Indians amounted to 290,629 


maravedis, seemingly apart from 94,191 mara- 
vedis expended for materials and another 23,193 
maravedis spent for making the required cloth- 
ing. These total 408,013 maravedis, equivalent 
to 1,088 gold ducats of 375 maravedis each. 
Let us summarize in tabular form what we 
know about the Aztec group. Our compilation 
omits the entertainment troupe and the lady 
Aztec depicted by Weiditz, and includes those 
named in the House of Trade documents and 
three unnamed there but mentioned by Chimal- 
pahin (see note 3 to roster of Indians, below) . 


Aztecs in Spain, 1528-1529 


OCTOBER 2, 1528 


Principal Indians 7 
Other Indians 29 
Unnamed 3 

Total 39 


AUGUST 28, 1529 


Principals embarked for New Spain 
Principals who died in Sevilla 
Principals who remained in Sevilla 
Principals who remained at court 


Principals, subtotal 


eee 


Other Indians 
Embarked for New Spain 
Died in Sevilla 
Unaccounted for 
Other Indians, subtotal 32 
Total 39 


nN 
low 8 


The amount of information on the principal 
Indians varies. We do not know what ultimately 
became of Don Juan Covamitle (No. 3), Don 
Hernando de Tapia (No. 5), or Don Juan Tgi- 
huacmitl (No. 7); the latter two did not come 
to Sevilla with Fray Antonio’s party. We know 
more about Don Martin (No. 1) and Don Pedro 
(No. 2), two of the three sons of Montezuma 
who made the trip to Spain. 

Don Martin was the only principal Indian 
who sailed with the main group on August 28, 
1529. While in Spain he had acquired a Spanish 
wife, whose name is unknown. Shortly after their 
arrival in New Spain, she was widowed. A native 
chronicle written about 1609 by Fernando Al- 
varado Tezozomoc provides two versions of the 
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Roster of Aztec Indians Who Accompanied Hernando Cortés to Spain, 1528 





No. Name! Realm ? Notes Source * 

Principal Indians 

l DON MARTIN CORTES NEZAHUALTECOLOTL Mexico Son of Montezuma by Dofia Marfa, AGI 
(Don Martin) sefiora of Copolco, barrio of San Chimal. I 

Sebastian Atzacualco, herself daughter 
of Ahuitzotl, 8th king of Mexico. Half 
brother to Nos. 2 and 3. Married a 
Spanish wife. Returned to New Spain 
but died on road from Veracruz to 
Mexico City. 

2 DON PEDRO GUTIERREZ ACULAN Mexico Son of Montezuma by Dofia Marfa AGI 

MOCTEUHZOMA (Pedro Gonz4lez Aculan) Miyahuazochitl ; sefior of Tula. Half Chimal. I 
brother of No. 1, brother of No. 3. 
Remained in Sevilla to December 31, 
1529. Later returned to New Spain, 
where received royal honors. 

3 DON JUAN COVAMITLE (Coyayucle; Mexico Half brother of No. 1; brother of No. AGI 

Sayayuntla) 2, with whom he remained in Sevilla, 
August 15-December 31, 1529, after 
main party sailed for New Spain. 

4 DON HERNANDO TACUYLTECAL Mexico Died in Sevilla, May 18, 1529. AGI 
(Tucaytecal; Tacuytytecal) 

5 DON HERNANDO DE TAPIA (Don Andrés = Mexico Son of Andrés Mutelchiuhtzin AGI 
de Tapia) Huitguahtla, former counselor of Chimal. I 

Montezuma and scheduled to be Chimal. II 
governor of Mexico, but died in New 

Spain, 1530, before assuming office. 

Chimalpahin notes he was not of royal 

blood, despite honors given his father, 

a principal of barrio San Pablo Teupan, 

by Spaniards. Remained at court; 

did not come to Sevilla. 

6 DON LORENZO TIANQUIZTLATOATZIN Tlaxcala Died in Sevilla, May 6, 1529. AGI 
(Lorenzo Maxixcatzin; Don Lorenzo de Chimalpahin confused him with his Chimal. I 
Tascala) son, Diego Tlilquiyauhtzin, who went Gibson 

to Spain in 1534 (Gibson, p. 165). 
7 DON JUAN TGIHUACMITL Cempoala _ Sefior of Cempoala. Remained at AGI 
court; did not come to Sevilla. Chimal. I 

Other Indians 

8 FRANCISCO DE ALVARADO Mexico Son of Tezozmoctli Aculnhuacatl, a AGI 
MATLACCHUATZIN (Francisco brother of Montezuma. Chimalpahin Chimal. I 
Encul; Cucul) considered him of royal blood, a Chimal. IT 


See footnotes at end of table. 


prince, but Spanish court did not 
include him in that group for special 
clothes. 
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No. Name! Realm * Notes Source * 

9 GASPAR TAZCOAQUAD Mexico Seiior of barrio Xoloxo Acatla. AGI 
Chimal. I 

10 DAMIAN TLACOCHECLCATL Mexico From barrio Tomatla, San Sebastian Chimal. I 


Atzacualco. Not on AGI list, hence 
one of three omitted by name from 
cédulas, so presumably arrived in 
Sevilla and sailed with group 
August 28, 1529, for New Spain. 
11 GERONIMO CONCHANO Mexico Sefior of City of Santiago Tlatelolco, Chimal. I 


descendant of Quauhtlahtchuatzin, its 
3d king. Not on AGI list. See note to 


No. 10. 
12 BALTASAR Texcoco Came to Sevilla; returned to New AGI 
Spain. 
13. GABRIEL TEGPAL (Gaspar Tegpal; Tacuba Son of Pedro Tetlepanquetzizin, king AGI 
Tequepal) of Tacuba. Chimal. I 
14 BALTASAR TOQUEZQUAUHYCTZIN Culhuacan _ Sefior of Culhuacan. Died in Sevilla, AGI 
(Baltasar Tuzquecoahuy]) May 13, 1529. Chimal. I 
15 VALERIANO DE CASTANEDA Tlaxcala AGI 
QUETZALCOYOTZIN (Castafieda Teoacl) Gibson 
16 ANTONIO HUATLALOTZIN (Anton Tlache) Tlaxcala Died in Sevilla, May 3, 1529. AGI 
Gibson 
17. JUAN CITLALIHUITZzIN (Citlalcuetzin; Tlaxcala AGI 
Juan de Avallos?; Juan Zatalico) Gibson 
18 JULIAN QUAUHPILTZINTLI (Juan Tlaxcala AGI 
Quaspilatle; Coapilzotedo) Gibson 
19 PEDRO DE CASTANEDA COLLOMOCHCATL Tlaxcala Gentleman from Tlalmanalco, Chalco. AGI 
(Castafieda Cuytalache) Chimal. I 
20 ~—s FELIPE DE CASTILLA MOMALQUITZIN Tlaxcala Sefior of Cuitlahuac. Not on AGI list. | Chimal. I 
See note to No. 10. 
21 = BALTASAR Cempoala AGI 
22 BENITO MATATLAQUENY (Mazutlaqueny) Traveled to Rome; rejoined group in AGI 
Sevilla, July 27, 1529; returned to 
New Spain. 
23 JUAN TEZCAL AGI 
24 DIEGO YACAMECANT AGI 
25 JUAN XINTANA (Cintanza) AGI 
26 JUAN cuzin (Alcucin) AGI 
27 = OLIVER OSACUYTAL (Voscuycala) AGI 
28 MIGUEL NYSTANDE (Instende) AGI 
29 DIEGO YQUINOD AGI 
30 BARTOLOME MALQUEL (Malcoala) AGI 
31 SANTIAGO PILTECLE AGI 
32. SANTA CRUZ AGI 


See footnotes at end of table. 











Name! 





33. APANECUL (Yapaneatl) AGI 
34 ROMAN TENGOLA (Tengulin) AGI 
35 HERNANDO DE MATEA AGI 
36 MARCOS MAPA AGI 
37 SAN MARTIN MAHUEZ (Mehuez) AGI 
38 BARTOLOME TESECOCHEL (Tresecoche) AGI 
39 HERNANDO ECA (Gea) AGI 





1 PROBABLE NAME in capitals; variants in lower case. 

2 These reflected the pre-Conquest subdivisions of the Aztec community of Central Mexico. 

3 Abbreviations: 

AGI. Archivo General de Indias, Sevilla, Contratacién, legajo 4675B, fols. 124v-126v. This material was kindly 
made available by Dr. France V. Scholes from his collection of photographs; Dr. Juan Friede provided a paleograph- 
ical transcription. 

Chimal. I. This is an unusual, complicated source. Francisco de San Antén Mujfion Chimalpahin Cuauhtlehu anitzin 
was an upper-class Indian from Chalco who wrote several works in N4huatl (Mexican) based on now lost and oral 
sources. At an unknown date he translated into Nahuatl Lépez de Gémara’s Hispania Victrix (1552). The Chimalpahin 
MS. was found by Carlos Marfa Bustamante, a devoted antiquarian (and politician), who at first thought he had 
encountered a new and important native history; even after he learned the true nature of the document, he published 
it, Historia de las conquistas de Hernando Cortés, escrite en espaiiol por Francisco Lépez de Gémara, traducida al mexicano y aprobada 
por verdadera por D. Juan Bautista (sic) de San Mufion Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuantzin, indio mexicano, 2 vols. (Mexico City, 
1826). Although in general the Bustamante Spanish translation of Chimalpahin’s N4huatl contributes little to the 
original Lépez de Gémara, Chimalpahin did add to part 2, chapter 62 (vol. 2, 1826, p. 163-164) notes on 11 of 
the Aztec Indians accompanying Cortés in 1528, a unique contribution not previously utilized by other scholars. 

Chimal. II. The important surviving writings of Chimalpahin, Relaciones originales de Chalco Amaquemecan, escritas 
por don Francisco de San Anton Mufion Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuanitzin, paleografiadas y traducidas del Néhuatl, con una introduccién 








por S{ilvia) Rendén (Mexico City, 1965), p. 230-231. 


Gibson. Charles Gibson, Tlaxcala in the Sixteenth Century (New Haven, 1952), p. 161. 


death of Don Martin en route from Veracruz to 
Mexico City. One says that on the road he was 
poisoned by two jealous assassins, while the other 
avers that he died of a heart attack. They agree 
that the Spanish widow was taken to Mexico 
City, whence she disappears from history after 
thus fleetingly entering it.** 

Happier is information on Martin’s half- 
brother, Don Pedro. On the evidence, he was the 
only one who profited to any real extent from 
his stay in Spain. We do not know when he re- 
turned. It may have been in 1530, with Cortés, as 
Chimalpahin implies.** A religious chronicler, 
Agustin Vetancourt, tells us that shortly there- 
after a royal cédula commanded the Viceroy of 
New Spain to bestow on Don Pedro the title of 
grandee of Spain, with the key of a gentleman, 
plus the sum of 100,000 ducats. As this only be- 


came known through lawsuits of his heirs to 
obtain the money, presumably it was never paid. 
Vetancourt further recorded that he had seen 
another royal order, dated September 11, 1570, 
by which Philip II had bestowed on Don Pedro 
a coat of arms and a heritable royal pension of 
3,000 pesos a year.** Thus Don Pedro may be 
counted among the sure survivors of the 1528-30 
Indian mission to Spain. 

There are some confusing features about the 
repatriation of the Aztecs who accompanied 
Cortés to Spain in 1528. Only some of them re- 
turned to New Spain in August 1529. If the 
Lépez de Gémara statements are correct, and 
the pictures left by Weiditz seem to corroborate 
them in part, the native entertainers—jugglers, 
ballplayers, dwarfs, prestidigitators—alone would 
have numbered nearly 30 persons, exclusive 
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of the 39 major and lesser Indians appearing 
on these House of Trade documents. At present 
we know nothing about the fate or repatriation of 
Cortés’ entertainment troupe. Perhaps they per- 
formed at his wedding on July 27, 1529, and re- 
mained with the Cortés entourage.*® 


Sahagun’s Shipmates? 


Our data have indicated that the Aztecs whom 
Cortés brought to Spain in 1528 did not all re- 
turn as a single group. That finding leads to the 
reopening of a minor historiographical question 
that had been closed on the assumption that 
they did. 

In his masterly bibliographical study of 16th- 
century texts, the Mexican bibliographer and 
savant Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta suggested that 
Fray Bernardino de Sahagun, our major authority 
on Central Mexican historical ethnography, be- 
gan his lifelong study of the Aztec language and 
ancient customs of Mexico even before he set 
foot in New Spain in 1529. Garcia Icazbalceta 
noted that Fray Bernardino had sailed from old 
Spain with Fray Antonio de Ciudad Rodrigo, who 
had been sent there by his Franciscan brethren 
to recruit clergy for the newly pacified land; he 
hypothesized that Sahagiin was on the ship with 
the Aztecs, Fray Antonio’s former charges, and 
thus perhaps began his studies on the trans- 
atlantic voyage.*® 

A later Mexican writer, Alfonso Toro, criti- 
cized Garcia Icazbalceta’s suggestion and then 
rejected it. Toro, citing Chimalpahin, stated that 
the Aztec group had come home in 1530, hence 
could not have been accompanied by Sahagiin 
who by his own statements arrived in 1529.57 





Thirty years later another leading Mexican spe- 
cialist on Sahagin, Wigberto Jiménez Moreno, 
accepted the Toro “proof” and considered the 
matter closed.** The matter was not discussed by 
Luis Nicolau d’Olwer, the principal modern biog- 
rapher of Sahagin.® 

Chimalpahin, on whom Toro based his state- 
ments, does not say that the Aztecs returned with 
Cortés in 1530. After reporting the arrival of 
Cortés in New Spain in the year 12 Rabbit—1530, 
the native chronicler parenthetically mentioned 
that Cortés had taken with him to Spain various 
Mexican nobles, among whom the closest to him 
was Don Pedro, son of Moteuhctzomatzin (Mon- 
tezuma). It may be remembered that Don Pedro 
and his brother Don Juan (Nos. 2 and 3) re- 
mained in Sevilla until the end of 1529, hence 
may well have returned during 1530, even with 
Cortés. There is no evidence either for or against 
these possibilities. 

We do now know that a group of Aztecs sailed 
from Spain in the vessel Santa Maria in late 
August 1529. Under normal circumstances they 
would have arrived in New Spain not later than 
early November, well within the range of Garcia 
Icazbalceta’s hypothesis. But, lacking documenta- 
tion, it remains just that and no more. 

Thus the question of whether Sahagtin had 
Aztec shipmates is still unanswered, one of many 
unknown aspects of his biography. Perhaps time 
and chance encounter with now unknown docu- 
ments will eventually settle the matter, just as 
they have enabled us to supply some details of 
the previously neglected story of the touring 
Aztecs depicted by Weiditz, costumed colorfully 
by Charles V, and provided bv him with sufficient 
wine for a happy homeward voyage. 


NOTES 


*Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, Historia 
general y natural de las indias, islas y tierra firme del 
mar océano, 4 vols. (Madrid, 1851-55), vol. 3, p. 
527-528; first published 1535-57. Francisco Lépez de 
Gémara, Hispania victrix. Primera y Segunda Parte de 
la historia general de las Indias con todo el descubri- 
miento, y cosas notables que han acaecido dende que se 





ganaron hasta el aio de 1551. Con la conquista de 
México y de la Nueva Espafia, 2 vols. in 1 (Medina del 
Campo, 1552-53), part 2, folio cxii verso; later editions 
include this material as part 2, chapter 62. Antonio de 
Herrera y Tordesillas, Historia general de los castellanos 
en las islas y Tierra Firme del Mar Océano, 8 vols. in 4 
(Madrid, 1601-15), Decade IV, book 3, chapter 8. 














The tangled politico-economic affairs of Cortés at 
this time have been studied by G. Micheal Riley, “The 
Estate of Fernando Cortés in the Cuernavaca Area 
of Mexico, 1522-1547” (Ph. D. Dissertation, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, 1965), partially summarized in 
his “Fernando Cortés and the Cuernavaca Encomiendas, 
1522-1547,” The Americas, 25:3-24 (July 1968). The 
Hapsburg king Charles was Carlos I of Spain, but fol- 
lowing his election as Holy Roman Emperor on June 28, 
1518, he was more generally known as Emperor Charles 
V. The standard account of his reign is Roger B. 
Merriman, The Rise of Spain in the Old World and 
the New, 4 vols. (New York, 1918-34), vol. 3, The 
Emperor. 

*Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Central 
America, 3 vols. (San Francisco, 1883-87), vol. 1, p. 
539-540. 

* Oviedo, Historia general, vol. 3, p. 527-528. Oviedo 
states that iis information came from Fray Diego de 
Loaysa, who had accompanied Cortés and his group 
from Veracruz to Havana, afterwards going to Nicara- 
gua where he gave this report to Oviedo. Lépez de 
Gémara, Hispania victrix, part 2, folio cxiii. 

* Ibid. 

* Riley, “Fernando Cortés,” p. 14-15, 17. See also 
Merriman, Spain, vol. 3, p. 510. Federico Gémez de 
Orozco, “El ex-voto de Hernan Cortés,” Ethnos, 
1:219-222 (1920-21), provides an undocumented but 
detailed circumstantial account of Cortés’ 1528 travels 
in Spain. According to this account, Cortés first stopped 
at the monastery of La Rdbida, where he met the 
future conqueror of Peru, Francisco Pizarro. 

*Lépez de Gémara, Hispania victrix, part 2, folio 
cxiii. 

* From variant copies the cédula of July 6, 1529, has 
been published several times; one example is in Beatriz 
Arteaga Garza and Guadalupe Pérez San Vincente, 
comps., Cedulario cortesiano (Mexico, 1949), p. 
125-132. On July 27, 1529, Cortés and his new wife, 
Dojia Juana, were authorized to entail this vast estate; 
ibid., p. 141-164. See also Lépez de Gémara, Hispania 
victrix, part 2, folio cxiii. 

® Riley, “Fernando Cortés,” p. 20. See also Merriman, 
Spain, vol. 3, p. 510-511. 

* Riley, “Fernando Cortés,” p. 20. Herrera, Historia 
general, Decade 4, book 6, chapter 4, p. 134. Cortés’ 
father had arranged the marriage to Dofia Juana de 
Zufiiga, daughter of the Conde de Aguilar and niece of 
the Duque de Béjar. For details, see Lépez de Gémara, 
Hispania victrix, part 2, folio cxiii verso. 

* Das Trachtenbuch das Christoph Weiditz von 
seinen Reisen nach Spanien (1529) und den Neider- 
landen (1531-32), edited by Theodor Hampe (Berlin, 

1927). Dr. Hampe reorganized for publication the dis- 
ordered original ; his plate numbers are cited below. He 
translated Weiditz’ captions from archaic German into 
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English and Spanish. The extant drawings may be later 
16th-century copies of now lost originals. Unpublished 
are later (?) variants by a 16th-century artist, Sig- 
mund Hagelsheimer (alias Heldt), now found in the 
costume library of Baron von Lipperheide, Staatlichen 
Kunstbibliothek, Berlin, described in Katalog de Lipper- 
heideschen Kostiimbibliothek (Berlin, 1896-1901), 
vol. 1, part 4, p. 5ff. There are counterparts to Weiditz’ 
plates XIII—-XXII in the unpublished Heldt costume 
book, according to Hampe. 

"Frans Blom, “Hernan Cortés y el libro de trajes de 
Christoph Weiditz,’ JICACH (Instituto de Ciencias y 
Artes de Chiapas, Tuxtla Gutiérrez), 11:8 (julio— 
diciembre 1963). 

Juan de Torquemada, Los Veynte y un Libros 
Rituales y Monarchia Indiana . . . , 3 vols. (Madrid, 
1615; 2d ed., 1723), vol. 2, p. 554. Weiditz, Trachten- 
buch, plates XV—XVII. 

% Torquemada, Monarchia Indiana, vol. 2, p. 552- 
554. Weiditz, Trachtenbuch, plates XIII-XIV. 

% Torquemada, Monarchia Indiana, vol. 2, p. 554. 
Weiditz, Trachtenbuch, plates XI—-XII. 

* Ibid., plates XVIII-XXIII. 

* Tbid., plate I. 

 Tbid., plate LXII. 

* Ibid., p. 20. See Hampe note to plate IV. 

 Tbid., plate IV. Manuel Romero de Terreros, in 
his Los retratos de Hernan Cortés; estudio iconogréfico 
(Mexico City, 1944), seems to have been totally un- 
aware of the 1529 Weiditz portrait; of the 33 paintings 
he discusses, only three were even possibly taken from 
life, and these are known only in later colonial copies 
(Hospital de Jestis; Palacio Municipal; Museo Na- 
cional de Historia: ibid., p. 13-19). He discusses and 
reproduces the Weiditz portrait-medal, ibid., p. 10-11 
and fig. 3. 

* Charles Gibson, Tlaxcala in the Sixteenth Century 
(New Haven, 1952), p. 164, misdating departure at 
1527. 

"Benjamin Keen, “The Aztecs in Renaissance 
Thought” (unpublished article), p. 7-11, kindly made 
available in advance along with additional data in a 
letter. Dr. Keen also supplied these references: F. A. 
McNutt, De Orbe Novo, the Eight Decades of Peter 
Martyr, 2 vols. (New York, 1912), vol. 2, p. 41, 46. The 
letter of Forli is given in Marcel Bataillon, “Les pre- 
miers Mexicains envoyés en Espagne par Cortes,” Jour- 
nal de la Société des Americanists, 47: 135-140 
(1959) ; Latin text published by Henry R. Wagner, His- 
panic American Historical Review, 9: 361-363 (1929). 
“Relazione di Gasparo Contarini,” in Eugenio Alberi, 
ed., Relazioni dagli ambasciafori veneti al Senato, 15 
vols. (Firenze, 1839-63), ser. 1, vol. 2, p. 54. W. M. 
Conway, Literary Remains of Albrecht Diirer (Cam- 
bridge, England, 1889), p. 101. 
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™ Gibson, Tlaxcala, p. 184. Herrera, Historia general, 
Decade 4, book 6, chapter 4, p. 134. 

*MS., Archivo General de Indias, Contratacién, 
legajo 4675B, folios 124v.—127v. I am grateful to Dr. 
Scholes for generously making this material available, 
and to Dr. Juan Friede who provided a paleographical 
transcript. 

™* “Para que se dé vestuario a los indios de la Nueva 
Espafia que trajo Don Fernando Cortés,” ibid., folio 
124v. 

* “Para que se dé bastimiento a los dichos indios,” 
ibid., folios 124v.—125. 

*<* Para que se dé vestuario a los que asi no se 
habian nombrado],” ibid., folio 125. 

* “Relacién del mantenimiento que se ha dado . 

a los indios que fray Antonio de Ciudad Rodrigo pre- 
sento en esta Casa, viernes nueve dias del mes de abril 
de 1529 afios en adelante,” ibid., folios 126v.—127. 

**TRelacién] para vestuario de veinte y cuatro 
indios,” ibid., folios 125-126. 

*“Relacié6n del bastimiento que se compré para 
bastimiento de diecisiete indios que van a la Nueva 
Espafia en la nao de que es maestre Pero Dias,” ibid., 
folios 127-127v. 

Pierre Chanau, Séville et l’Atlantique (1504— 
1650), 7 vols. (Paris, 1955-57), vol. 2, p. 192-93. 

“™ There was a bewildering variety of monetary units 
in 16th-century Spain; equally puzzling are attempts 
to equate their values to those of the present day. The 
official accounting unit, to which other units were re- 
duced, was the maravedi, not a coin in itself. The basic 
circulating silver coin in Spain was the real (one eighth 
of a peso), made up of 34 maravedis. The gold unit 
was the ducat of 375 maravedis; a peso of fine gold 
contained 450 maravedis. See Clarence H. Haring, The 
Spanish Empire in America, 2d ed. (New York, 1963), 
p. 286-288; Woodrow Borah and Sherburne F. Cook, 
Price Trends of Some Basic Commodities in Central 
Mexico, 1531-1570 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1958. 
Ibero-Americana, 40), p. 8-9. France V. Scholes sug- 
gests that the “peso de oro de minas” (300 maravedis) 
of 1531 had a purchasing power roughly equivalent to 
six U.S. dollars of 1958, “The Spanish Conqueror as a 
Businessman,” New Mexico Quarterly, 27:11 (Spring 
1958). If this ratio is approximately correct, direct 
costs of the Indians in Sevilla amounted to a little more 
than $8,000 from royal coffers. 


“Fernando Alvarado Tezozomoc, Crénica Mexi- 
cayotl, traduccién directa del N&huatl por Adridn 
Leén (Mexico, 1949), par. 313, p. 151. 

* Relaciones originales de Chalco Amequemecan, 
escritas, por don Francisco de San Anton Mufion 
Chimalpahin Quauhtlehuantzin, paleografiadas y tra- 
ducidas del Nahuatl, con una introduccién por S. Ren- 
don (Mexico, 1965), p. 230. See note 37. 

“ Agustin Vetancourt, Teatro Mexicano, 4 vols. 
(Mexico, 1870-71), vol. 1, p. 363-364; first published 
in 1698; statements based on Chimalpahin MSS. 
Alvarado Tezozomoc, Crénica Mexicayotl, par. 314, 
p. 151-153, also gives his genealogy and details on his 
descendants, at least one of whom died in Spain. 

* En route to court in 1528, Cortés had his Indians 
perform for various noble dames; Gomez de Orozco, “El 
ex-voto,” p. 229-230. 

* Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Bibliografia mexicana 
del siglo xvi . . . (Mexico, 1886; rev. ed., edited by 
Millares Carlos, 1954), p. 327-328, n. 6. 

* Alfonso Toro, “Importancia etnogrAfica y lingiiis- 
tica de las obras del Padre Fray Bernardino de Sahagin. 
Memoria presentada al XX Congreso de Americanistas 
reunido en Rio de Janeiro,” Museo Nacional (Mexi- 
co), Anales, 4a. Ep., t. 2 (1924), p. 2. Also in XX 
Congresso de Americanistas (Rio de Janeiro, 1922), 
Annaes, 3 vols. (Rio de Janeiro, 1928), vol. 2, p. 263- 
277. Now seen to be partially incorrect is Toro’s 
statement, “Don Pedro Moctezuma Tlacahuepan Yo- 
hualcahuatzin, hijo de Montezuma, D. Francisco de 
Alvarado Matlaccohuatzin, hijo de Tezozomoctzin y los 
demas principales mexicanos que acompafiaron a 
Cortés, no volvieron a México, sino hasta el afio 
siguiente de 1530.” (Don Pedro Moctezuma Tlacahue- 
pan Yohualcahuatzin, son of Montezuma, Don Fran- 
cisco de Alvarado Matlaccohuatzin, son of Tezozomoct- 
zin, and the remaining principals, did not return to 
Mexico until the following year of 1530.) 

* Wigberto Jimenéz Moreno, Fray Bernardino y su 
obra (Mexico, 1938), p. 4, n. 4; repaginated reprint 
from Fray Bernardino de Sahagin, Historia general de 
las cosas de Nueva Espana, 5 vols. (Mexico, 1938). 

*Luis Nicolau d’Olwer, Historiadores de América. 
Fray Bernardino de Sahagtin (1499-1590) (Mexico, 
1952. Pan American Institute of History, Publication 
142). 











ORIENTALIA 


The annual book production of the countries 
of Asia and the Near East is estimated to amount 
to 70,000 to 80,000 titles—perhaps one-sixth of 
the world total. One reason for the difficulty in 
arriving at a more precise figure is the generally 
neglected state of national bibliographies in the 
Orient where, with some exceptions, the mech- 
anisms for their compilation are either underde- 
veloped or nonexistent. Throughout the post- 
World War II period, various organizations, 
notably uNEsco, have been working to stimulate 
the establishment of national commissions for 
bibliography and to encourage the publication of 
national bibliographies. These activities are regu- 
larly reported in the uNEsco bulletin Bibli- 
ography, Documentation, Terminology, issued by 
the Division of Libraries, Documentation and 
Archives. But the results are still uneven, and 
the total record of publishing for many countries 
remains to be developed. 

In this report, in addition to describing selected 
publications received during the calendar year 
1968, specialists of the Orientalia Division have 
written a series of essays on retrospective and 
current national bibliographies—or national 
bibliography substitutes in many cases—of the 
countries of Asia and the Near East. 

The reader may also consult the following 
works describing or listing national bibliog- 
raphies: 

Avicenne, Paul. 
Les services bibliographiques dans le monde, 1960- 
1964. Paris, uNEsco, 1967. 233 p. (Manuels biblio- 


graphique de l’unEsco, 11) Updates Collison’s work 
cited below. 

Collison, Robert L. 

Bibliographical services throughout the world, 1950-59. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1961. 228 p. (uNEsco bibliographical 
handbooks, 9) 

Conover, Helen F. 

Current national bibliographies. Washington, Library 
of Congress, 1955. 132 p. 

Greer, Roger C. 

National bibliography. Jn Downs, Robert B., and 
Frances B. Jenkins, ed. Bibliography: current state and 
future trends. Urbana, IIl., University of Illinois Press, 
1967. (Illinois contributions to librarianship, no. 8) 
p. 14-41. 


Winchell, Constance M. 
National and trade bibliography. In her Guide to refer- 


ence books. 8th ed. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1967. p. 30-65. 


The following members of the Orientalia Divi- 
sion staff compiled the separate reports: 


China: K.T. Wu and Chi Wang 

Korea: K.P. Yang 

Japan: Andrew Y. Kuroda, Key K. Kobayashi, 
and Philip M. Nagao 

Hebraica: Lawrence Marwick, Myron M. Wein- 
stein, and William C. Williams 

Near East: George N. Atiyeh (Arabic) , Abraham 
Bodurgil (Armenian and Turkish) , and Ibrahim 
Pourhadi (Persian) 

South and Southeast Asia: Cecil Hobbs 
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China 


Since the founding of the People’s Republic 
of China in Peking in 1949, a number of note- 
worthy bibliographies and reference guides have 
been published in mainland China. An outstand- 
ing one is Ch‘iian kuo hsin shu mu (National 
Catalog of New Books), probably the first na- 
tional bibliography ever published in China. It 
is an indispensable guide for Chinese librarians, 
scholars, and those specializing in Chinese area 
studies. The first issue of this national bibliog- 
raphy was published in August 1951; it lists 
10,406 titles published in mainland China be- 
tween October 1949 and December 1950. Until 
November 1954, it was edited and published by 
the National Bureau of Publications in Peking. 
Subsequently, it was published by the Accessions 
Library of the Bureau of Publications of the 
Ministry of Culture. 

This bibliography lists all current imprints, 
including reprints and revised editions. The 
frequency of publication has varied since its in- 
ception in 1951. That year it was issued as a quar- 
terly; in 1952 and 1953 it was published three 
times a month; between 1954 and August 1958 
it was a monthly; and in recent years it has ap- 
peared semimonthly. The latest issue of this bib- 
liography received by the Library is No. 9 for 
1966. Because of the “cultural revolution” 
launched by Mao Tse-tung in 1966, most of 
mainland China’s normal publishing activities 
have been suspended. The current status of the 
bibliography is not known. 

Entries in the bibliography are topically ar- 
ranged, according to the Chung hsiao hsing t‘u 
shu kuan fén lei piao (Classification Scheme for 
Medium-size and Small Libraries). In the issues 
published in 1966 works by Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung are listed together at 
the beginning, and the other titles are grouped 
under 20 or more broad subject headings, among 
them philosophy, economics, political science, 
military science, language, arts, natural sciences, 
medicine, and agriculture. Children’s books, pub- 
lications in minority languages, illustrative mate- 
rials, materials for the blind, and publications in 
foreign languages also are listed. About 400 titles 
appear in each 1966 issue. According to state- 
ments in the publication, more than 12,000 copies 


were printed of each 1966 issue. A few issues of 
the bibliography were translated into English in 
1966 by the East-West Center, University of 
Hawaii. 

As important as Ch‘iian kuo hsin shu mu is 
Chiiian kuo tsung shu mu (Cumulative National 
Bibliography), also compiled by the Library of 
the Bureau of Publications of the Ministry of 
Culture. 

According to Contemporary China: A Re- 
search Guide, by Peter Berton and Eugene Wu— 
a work described later in this report—the major 
differences between this annual cumulative 
volume and Ch‘iian kuo hsin shu mu can be 
summarized as follows: Ch‘iian kuo tsung shu 
mu lists fewer titles as it is more selective; it 
contains useful newspaper and periodical lists 
and a title index that are not available in Ch‘tian 
kuo hsin shu mu; but that work carries more 
bibliographical data and has a somewhat dif- 
ferent classification scheme. 

The first volume of Ch‘iian kuo tsung shu mu 
covering imprints published between 1949 and 
1954, was issued in 1956. It was followed by four 
more volumes. Here is a breakdown of the five 
volumes, giving dates of publication and number 
of titles listed in each: 


Years covered Year published Titles 
1949-54 1956 21, 809 
1955 1957 12, 767 
1956 1957 18, 108 
1957 1958 17, 245 
1958 1959 28, 090 


Photocopies of all five volumes have been 
acquired by the Library. 

In the Republic of China (Taiwan), a na- 
tional bibliography entitled Chung-hua min kuo 
ch‘u pan t‘u shu mu lu and compiled by the 
National Central Library in Taipei was first pub- 
lished in 1956. This two-volume cumulative 
bibliography lists Chinese books published in 
Taiwan between 1949 and 1955 and some titles 
issued in Hong Kong. It is based on the titles 
received by the National Central Library through 
copyright deposits, as required by law. The en- 
tries are topically arranged according to the clas- 
sification scheme of Lru Kuo-chiin. Three more 
volumes, published between 1958 and 1961, cover 
Taiwan and Hong Kong imprints issued be- 








tween 1956 and 1960. About 2,000 titles are listed 
in each volume. 

In 1964 the National Central Library pub- 
lished a two-volume cumulative national bibliog- 
raphy, Chung-hua min kuo ch‘u pan t‘u shu mu 
lu hui pien, containing imprints published from 
1961 to 1963 and including also the titles listed 
in the earlier volumes. This two-volume bibliog- 
raphy contains more than 15,000 titles and is one 
of the most comprehensive bibliographies pub- 
lished in Taiwan. 

With the discontinuance of the Chung-hua 
min kuo ch‘u pan t‘u shu mu lu, a new national 
bibliography in English, The Monthly List of 
Chinese Books, began publication in September 
1960. It was compiled and published by the Na- 
tional Central Library in Taipei and covered 
current Taiwan Chinese titles. The entries are 
romanized and alphabetically arranged in ac- 
cordance with a modified Dewey decimal classi- 
fication scheme. Two short book reviews as well 
as a selected and classified list of recent books are 
found in each of the earlier numbers. Then, 
beginning with the April/May 1966 issue, an 
article on Chinese publications or a critical book 
review and several abstracts of noteworthy books 
are also included. From 1965 until the bibli- 
ography was discontinued during the summer of 
1967 the list of publications was more selective. 

Since July 1967 the Library of Congress has 
been receiving from Taiwan a list entitled Kuo 
li Chung yang t‘u shu kuan sung chiao tao kuan 
shu mu (List of Copyright Deposits Received by 
the National Central Library). About 300 titles, 
with authors and prices, are listed under individ- 
ual publishers. 

A monthly bibliography entitled Hsin shu mu 
lu began to be published in July 1968 by the 
National Central Library. A classified list of 
books received by the library, it may be used as 
a guide to some of the books being published in 
Taiwan. 

In Hong Kong the nearest approach to a na- 
tional bibliography is a list of books deposited in 
the City Hall Libra?y in accordance with the 
Books Registration Ordinance, chapter 142, sec- 
tion 6. This list is published quarterly in special 
supplements to the Hong Kong Government 
Gazette. 

The entries are arranged in alphabetical order 


by author. For Chinese authors the Wade-Giles 
333-849 O—69-—_3 
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system of romanization is followed. Chinese 
characters are supplied for both authors and 
titles; Chinese titles, however, are not roman- 
ized but are translated or described. Bibliographi- 
cal details for each title required by the ordinance 
are its subject, the name of the publisher, and 
the number of copies printed. Two separate an- 
nual cumulated lists of names and addresses of 
publishers are incorporated in the special sup- 
plements. In the final issue of the special supple- 
ment of the calendar year there are, in addi- 
tion, an annual author index in English and a 
separate Chinese author index arranged by the 
number of strokes. 

Contemporary China, a Research Guide, by 
Peter Berton and Eugene Wu (Stanford, Calif., 
the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and 
Peace, 1967), is a carefully prepared and ex- 
tremely useful reference tool for students and 
libraries alike. This comprehensive 695-page 
compilation contains descriptive notes for 2,226 
works pertaining to mainland China after 1949 
and Taiwan after 1945, mainly in Chinese and 
Japanese but also in English and Russian. The 
cut-off date for general publications is 1963, 
and that of series, theses, and dissertations is 
1964. Titles are given in romanized form, in 
Chinese characters, and in English translation. 
A subject index and an author-title index at the 
end of the book refer to the items by number. 

In the preparation of this massive work the au- 
thors spent almost a decade using the resources 
of major libraries throughout the world. (The 
preliminary compilation from which this Guide is 
developed appeared in processed form in 1959.) 
The compilers have marshaled a vast amount of 
unwieldy and amorphous material and woven 
it into a systematic reference book. Emphasis is 
placed on the social sciences and the humanities, 
but some coverage is given to science and 
technology. 

The guide is divided into four parts: bibliog- 
raphies and indexes, general reference works, 
selected documentary materials, and selected 
serial publications. The four parts are divided 
into 22 chapters, each chapter and its subsections 
being preceded by a concise introduction. The 
appendixes identify facilities and aids for research 
by region and list recent theses and dissertations 
on contemporary China. 

The Chung-kuo li shih yen chiu kung chii shu 
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hsti lu (Research Tools to Chinese History: An 
Annotated Bibilography) is a welcome addition 
to the reference works for students of Chinese 
history. Compiled by TseNc Ying-ching, it was 
originally a thesis for a B.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong. It was mimeographed 
from handwritten copy and distributed by Lung 
Men Bookstore, Hong Kong, in 1968. It con- 
tains critical descriptive notes for 719 titles, based 
primarily on the collections of the general library 
and the Fung Ping Shan Library of the Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong. Call numbers of these books 
are indicated, and titles not held by the univer- 
sity are also included. Most of the books de- 
scribed are in Chinese, but there are also English 
and Japanese titles. The numbered entries are 
arranged under seven main headings: bib- 
liographies, indexes, chronologies, historical 
geographies, biographical works, dictionaries, 
and yearbooks and handbooks. Unfortunately, 
this work does not include author and title 
indexes. 

A summary of the past 18 years of Communist 
rule on the Chinese mainland has appeared un- 
der the title Fei wei chéng ch‘iian shih pa nien 
(Taipei, 1967). A work of 908 pages by Huanc 
T‘ien-chien, who was in charge of the research 
materials of the China Chapter of the Asian 
Peoples’ Anti-Communist League, it is based on 
the author’s previously published English work, 
Failures of Mao Tse-tung’s Dictatorship, 1949- 
1963, as well as on other reports he prepared. 

Written from the standpoint of one who is vehe- 
mently opposed to communism and all it stands 
for, the book exposes what the author believes 
is the inherent weakness of the Communist 
regime and predicts its imminent collapse. It 
deals with the development of Communist power 
and despotism, signs of Mao’s impending down- 
fall, Sino-Russian relations and the Mao-Khrush- 
chev controversy, crises confronting the Chinese 
Communists, the cultural revolution, the struggle 
for power among the leaders, science and educa- 
tion, and the people’s communes. 

The latest biographical dictionary on Chinese 
Communist leaders is one published in 1967 by 
the Institute of International Relations, one of 
the leading research organizations in Taiwan. 
Compiled by a special editorial board created 
specially by the institute, and based on the exten- 
sive files and clippings of its library, this work 


is entitled Chung kung jén ming lu. It contains 
biographical sketches of 2,013 prominent figures 
in mainland China, arranged by the number of 
strokes in their names. For some of the more 
influential members, references are given. 

There are three useful appendixes: explana- 
tory material, accompanied by charts and tables 
on Communist party, governmental, and military 
organizations; subjects of bicgraphies, listed un- 
der organizations to which they belonged; and 
sketches of deceased Communists and Commu- 
nists whose whereabouts are unknown. An 
English edition of the biographical dictionary, 
now being prepared, will list about 2,500 persons. 

The special attention the Chinese Communists 
have paid to agriculture in order to increase the 
production of food is reflected in the great num- 
ber of publications on the subject. Many of the 
agricultural terms used are newly coined. The 
Chung kung nung yeh yung yii tz‘u tien (Dic- 
tionary of Chinese Communist Agricultural 
Terminology) lists some 20,000 terms in Chinese 
and gives their English equivalents or explains 
their meaning. Compiled and translated by Sybil 
Wong, this work was published in 1968 by the 
Union Research Institute in Hong Kong. The 
terms are selected from the institute’s extensive 
files and from agricultural journals published on 
the Chinese mainlard. The translations are based 
on two standard werks in English: A Dictionary 
of Agricultural and Allied Terminology by John 
N. Winburne and Dictionary of Agriculture by 
Gunther Haensch and Gisela Haberkamp. 

The dictionary is arranged according to the 
romanized spelling used in Mathews’ Chinese- 
English Dictionary. Simplified characters in 
vogue in mainland China are used throughout. 
An index to the first character of each term is 
arranged according to the number of strokes. 
About 200 illustrations are included. 

Students of Chinese religion in general and 
Buddhism in particular will be interested in a 
book of source materials, Chung-kuo ta lu fo 
chiao tzu liao hui pien, 1949-1967. Published in 
1968 by the Union Research Institute, in co- 
operation with the Hong Kong Buddhist As- 
sociation and the Hong Kong Buddhist Sangha 
Association, it contains articles on Buddhists and 
Buddhism in Cornmunist China, selected from 
mainland magazines, newspapers, and news 
releases. 














The articles are grouped under eight sections: 
religion and the Chinese Communists; Buddhism 
during the early stages of the Communist regime; 
the Chinese Buddhist Association; activities of 
Buddhists in mainland China; Buddhist archi- 
tecture, literature, and relics; Buddhist educa- 
tion, research, and publications; daily life of 
Chinese Buddhists on the mainland; and Lama- 
ism in Tibet. Each section is preceded by a brief 
introduction and the sections are subdivided. 
Sources of the articles are given and there is 
an index at the end of the volume. 

The Chinese Materials and Research Aids 
Service Center in Taiwan issued in 1967 the first 
three indexes of its Research Aids Series as 
follows: 


Ts‘ai chéng lun wén fén lei so yin (A Classified Index 
to Articles on Fiscal Policy). 1 vol., 5,946 entries. 
Ching chi lun wén fén lei so yin (A Classified Index 
to Articles on Economics). 2 vols., 37,083 entries. 
Huo pi chin jung lun wén fén lei so yin (A Classified 
Index to Articles on Money and Banking). 1 vol., 
6, 274 entries. 


Robert L. Irick, managing director of the cen- 
ter, states in his introduction that the primary 
purpose of the series is to bring into print works 
that advance research capabilities. Compiled by 
Yuan K‘un-hsiang (Frank K. S. Yuan) and Ma 
Ching-hsien, the indexes list articles selected from 
periodicals published mostly in Taiwan, al- 
though some were published in Hong Kong and 
other places, between 1945 and 1965. The ar- 
ticles are numbered consecutively and are listed 
under classified headings. Information under 
each article gives the name of the author, title 
of the periodical, issue number, pagination, and 
date. 

Each of the indexes includes a preface, ex- 
planatory notes by the compilers, a list of periodi- 
cals from which articles are selected, a classified 
guide to the contents of the index, and a list of 
the authors, arranged according to the number 
of strokes. Students of economic and fiscal con- 
ditions in China will find these reference tools 
extremely useful. 

The Chung-kuo hsien tai hsi chit t‘u shu mu 
lu is a 109-page bibliography of contemporary 
Chinese plays, based primarily on holdings of the 
library of the United College of the Chinese Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong (1968). It contains 1,911 
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entries under three sections: original contem- 
porary Chinese plays (hua chii), Chinese trans- 
lations of foreign plays, and general works on 
theatrical arts, screenplays, and cinema arts. 
Most of the Chinese plays listed were published 
in China during the 1930’s and the 1940's; only 
a few later ones are included. There are some 
translations of plays in Japanese and Russian and 
in English, French, Spanish, and other Western 
languages. Dramatic works held by the United 
College form a special collection in its library 
and are kept on shelves set aside for this purpose. 

The entries are arranged according to the 
number of strokes in the first characters of the 
Chinese titles. Two indexes are provided, one for 
the Chinese authors and tranlsators and another 
for Western authors and original titles. 

The second series describing the holdings of the 
National War College Library in Taiwan, pub- 
lished in one volume and dated 1967, has re- 
cently been received. (The first series appeared 
in 1960.) Each series consists of two parts, one 
listing books, periodicals, and newspapers in the 
Chinese language, and the second works in West- 
ern languages. The first part is divided into 
three sections: rare books; Chinese, Japanese, 
and Korean monographs; and Chinese and Jap- 
anese serials. The section for rare books includes 
not only the holdings of the National War College 
itself but many Ming editions and manuscripts 
belonging to the Sun Yat-sen Institute for the 
Advancement of Culture and Education and 
valuable local histories belonging to the Ministry 
of Communications. Symbols are used to identify 
these items. 

The second volume of the Twenty-four Dynas- 
tic Histories Index is devoted to the Han shu and 
is entitled Han shu so yin. It was published in 
Hong Kong by the Research Institute of Tar 
Eastern Studies, Ch‘ung Chi College, the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. Like the first of the 
series, which was published in 1963 and was de- 
voted to the Shih chi, this index was compiled 
by Huane Fu-luan (Wonc Fook-luen) and has 
a classified arrangement of 25 categories, based 
on the headings used in the 10th-century en- 
cyclopedia, Tai p‘ing yii lan. The index serves 
as a guide to two popular editions of Han shu: 
Ssu pu ts‘ung k‘an, published by the Commercial 
Press (1929-36) , and Ssu pu pei yao, published by 
the Chung Hwa Book Company (1936). Of the 
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nearly 1,000 pages, 604 are devoted to personal 
and place names. The number of chiian, the page, 
and the lines in which the topics appeared in 
these two editions are indicated. 

In 1940 the Harvard-Yenching Institute issued 
the Han shu chi pu chu tsung ho yin té (Sinologi- 
cal Index Series, No. 36), which includes, in ad- 
dition to the Han shu itself, commentaries of 
YEN Shih-ku (581-645) and Wane Hsien-ch‘ien 
(1842-1917). The text upon which the index is 
based is that of the T‘ung wén shu chii edition of 
1903 and of Wang’s commentary to the 1900 
edition. Unlike the Huane index, which is ar- 
ranged according to the number of strokes in 
the key words under each category, the earlier 
index is arranged in a straight sequence of the 
key words according to the Harvard-Yenching 
kuei hsieh system. These two indexes, which com- 
plement each other, will greatly facilitate the 
use of the voluminous history of the Han dynasty. 

Published in 1956 but only recently acquired 
by the Library is the Pei-ching ta hsiieh t‘u shu 
kuan ts‘ang Li shih shu mu, the catalog of the 
famous private collection of a distinguished bib- 
liophile, Lt Sheng-to (1860-1937), now in the 
possession of the Peking University Library. In 
three volumes, it lists 9,087 titles in 58,385 vol- 
umes, one-third of which consist of rare items 
including Sung, Yiian, and Ming editions, 
Chinese works printed in Korea, books printed 
from movable type, Buddhist sutras, medical 
works, and manuscripts. A discriminating col- 
lector and an indefatigable collator, Li was noted 
for his erudition and painstaking research. Some 
of the items bear postscripts in his own hand- 
writing. 

The catalog is arranged according to the 
fourfold classification system of classics, history, 
philosophy, and belles lettres, plus a fifth class for 
collectanea. Rare items are identified by squares 
preceding the call numbers. A noteworthy fea- 
ture is the inclusion in parentheses of correspond- 
ing dates in the Western calendar, along with 
ascertainable dates in Chinese chronology. 


Korea 


The most notable acquisition of Korean works 
during the past year consisted of a considerable 
number of government publications sent by the 


Central National Library in Korea, under the 
exchange agreement signed on September 24, 
1966, between the Republic of Korea and the 
United States. For the first time the Library of 
Congress was able to obtain from Korea local 
and semi-official publications, in addition to 
those published by the Central Government. 

Publishing trends in Korea during the past 
year were marked by the increasing appearance 
of reprints of out-of-print books and multivolume 
works and translations of old classical works into 
modern Korean. The year was also noteworthy 
for the discovery of rare manuscripts and books, 
for instance, scrolls of two Buddhist sutras, 
Taebannyol pangyéng (chapters 2 and 3 of the 
Mahaparinirvana-sutra) and Taebanya para- 
miltagyong (chapter 438 of Mahaprajnapara- 
mitasutra). It is believed that these are scrolls 
originally discovered in the famous Tun-huang 
caves in China by Sir Aurel Stein, but subse- 
quently lost. Their rediscovery created a sensa- 
tion in Korea during the month of October 1968. 

Another discovery was the Tongsa ilgi (Japan 
Diary), a manuscript by a Korean physician 
named Cxuo Chong-su, who accompanied the 
Korean Ambassador to Japan in 1748. The 
diary is valuable because it throws light on 18th- 
century political, cultural, and economic condi- 
tions in Japan. 

One of the most useful reference sources for 
the acquisition of Korean publications is the 
Taehan Min’ guk ch‘ulp‘anmul ch‘ong mongnok, 
also bearing the English title Korean National 
Bibliography, in five volumes covering the 
periods 1945-62, 1963-64, 1965, 1966, and 1967. 
Published by the Central National Library in 
Seoul during the years 1964-68, this classified 
bibliography lists monographs as well as periodi- 
cals and newspapers. The 1945-62 volume was 
published under the title of Han’guk sémok. 

The Library received another useful bibliog- 
raphy entitled Chéngbu kanhaengmul mongnok 
(Government Publications in Korea). Published 
in two volumes in 1967 and 1968 by the Na- 
tional Assembly Library, it covers the periods 
1948-65 and 1966-67. The 1966-67 volume 
lists for the first time publications of state- 
financed universities. Titles and dates of publica- 
tions are given under the names of the govern- 
ment agencies issuing them. 

Concerted efforts by Korean librarians in the 























































past few years to develop national bibliographies 
have resulted in a number of annual cumulative 
indexes to periodical articles on Korean affairs. 

The first to be mentioned is Kungnae kan- 
haengmul kisa saegin (Korean Periodicals 
Index), published by the National Assembly 
Library. This is the cumulative annual edition 
based on the Library’s monthly issuance of the 
same title. The Library of Congress thus far 
has received the issues for 1958-59, 1960, 1961- 
62, 1963, and 1964. The 1960 and 1961-62 edi- 
tions were published by the Korean Library As- 
sociation, in 1963 and 1964 respectively, under 
the title Haksul chapchi saegin. These indexes 
greatly facilitate both research and reference 
work in Korean material. 

Another useful index which the Library re- 
ceived is A List of Articles on Korea in the West- 
ern Languages, 1800-1964 (Han’guk kwangye 
oeguk nonmun kisa ch‘ong mongnok) , compiled 
by Kane Sang-un and published by T‘amgudang 
in Seoul in 1967. This index is taken from the 
sections on Korea in Wilson’s Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature for the period indicated in 
the title. The obvious merit of this index is that 
English articles on Korea published over a 64- 
year period, and appearing in a number of 
volumes of the Reader’s Guide, are listed in a 
single volume. The shortcoming is the absence of 
indexes to authors and titles. 

After years of trying to place Korean serials 
and series publications in the Library under 
some bibliographical control, two excellent theses 
have been written which will facilitate the proc- 
ess. They are “Korean Publications in Series: a 
Subject Bibliography 1945-1965,” and “A 
Checklist of Korean Periodicals, 1945-1966.” 
These are checklists of the Library’s holdings of 
Korean serials and series prepared respectively 
by two young Koreans, Park Young Ja and Row 
Soon Myung, for the degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in Library Science at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington. The title entries are 
arranged according to subject. One of the useful 
features of these theses is that they contain the 
Library’s classification numbers for cataloged 
monographs and location numbers for uncata- 
loged serial publications. Each author presented 
a complimentary copy of her thesis to the 
Library. 

The Library received last year a monumental 
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work entitled A Korean-English Dictionary, 
which was published by the Yale University 
Press in New Haven in 1967. It was completed 
after 15 years of painstaking effort by three au- 
thors, Samuel E. Martin, Yang Ha Leg, and 
Sung-Un Cuan, at the Institute of Far Eastern 
Languages of Yale University. A distinctive fea- 
ture of the dictionary is that the Korean language 
is romanized according to the Yale system, which 
is quite different from the standard McCune- 
Reischauer system used for romanizing the Ko- 
rean language in this country. The Yale system 
is designed to include all relevant morphopho- 
nemic information contained in the two spelling 
systems in use in North and South Korea, and it 
does not use any accessory symbols except the 
hyphen. The dictionary was begun in 1953 as a 
research project of Yale University, with grants 
from the Program in Oriental Languages of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Final 
preparation of this first edition was made possible 
by a subsidy from the U.S. Office of Education. 
A Korean edition containing the same text but 
entitled New Korean-English Dictionary was 
published by the Minjungseogwan in Seoul in 
1968. It remains to be seen whether this work 
will be considered a standard Korean-English 
dictionary comparable to Mathews’ Chinese- 
English Dictionary and Kenkyusha’s Japanese- 
English Dictionary, both of which have been re- 
issued in photoreproductions by Harvard 
University. 

A long-awaited work on Korean bibliographi- 
cal history was finally made available in the pub- 
lication of Han’guk sdjthak (History of Korean 
Bibliography), prepared by An Ch‘un-giin and 
published by T‘ongmungwan in Seoul in 1967. 
This informative work was issued in a limited edi- 
tion of 300 copies. It not only deals with the his- 
tory of Korean books and bookmaking but also 
contains valuable information for connoisseurs of 
Korean classical publications and provides defi- 
nitions of Korean bibliographical terms. 

In a departure from the usual Korean practice 
of publishing omnibus biographical directories, 
numerous specialized “who’s who” directories ap- 
peared in Seoul in 1967. Notable among them 
are Taehan Min’guk iiiryo insa pogam (Who's 
Who of Korean Medical Doctors) , Taehan Min’- 
guk kyoyukka pogam (Who’s Who of Korean 
Educators), and Kisulsa myénggam (Directory 
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of Technicians and Engineers). All entries are 
listed in the order of the Korean syllabary; most 
persons are represented by photographs as 
well as by text giving addresses, educational 
background, name of specialty, and family 
information. 

Until the 1860 famine in Korea, Koreans 
stayed at home, and such exotic ventures as emi- 
gration and seafaring were virtually unknown 
to them. The famine, however, which was caused 
by drought, forced a mass exodus of Korean 
farmers to the sparsely populated areas of Man- 
churia and Siberia adjacent to the northern 
border of Korea proper. It is estimated that 2 
million had gone to Manchuria and 400,000 to 
Siberia by the end of World War II. Because 
most of the Koreans in those regions are now 
supporters of the North Korean Communist 
regime, a thorough study of those regions is 
needed. 

The Library has received the first volume of a 
projected three-volume work on the causes and 
results of these Korean migrations, entitled Han’- 
guk yuiminsa, with the English title A History 
of Korean Wanderers and Emigrants. It was 
written by a medical doctor, Hy6n Kyu-hwan, 
who has traveled extensively in the regions where 
those Koreans reside. Published by the Omungak 
in Seoul in 1967, the work examines the condi- 
tions of Korean colonies in the Soviet Union and 
Manchuria. The second and third volumes will 
deal with Koreans in Japan and other countries, 
including the United States. The author attrib- 
utes Korean emigration primarily to famines 
and droughts in the case of Manchuria and Si- 
beria, while claiming that those who went to 
Japan and America were in search of better job 
opportunities. He has documented his work well 
and has included personal accounts that reveal 
the harsh reality of the emigrants’ lives. 

The Library also received Chosén tithak mun- 
hwasa (History of Korean Medicine) , a detailed 
work in two volumes, written by Kim Tu-jong 
and published by T‘amgudang in Seoul in 1966. 
The first volume deals with the historical develop- 
ment of Korean medicine from ancient times to 
1965; the companion volume presents a chrono- 
logical arrangement of historical events related to 
medicine. 

For the first time in the history of the Library 
of Congress, Korean motion pictures were added 


to its collections. In the past year the Library re- 
ceived two reels, entitled respectively Songs and 
Dances of Korean Children and This Is Korea, 
both of which were produced by the National 
Film Production Center in Seoul in 1967. These 
are 16mm. color films narrated in English, with 
a 20-minute running time for the Songs and 
Dances of Korean Children and 30 minutes for 
This Is Korea. The first film shows colorfully 
dressed Korean children singing and dancing; 
This Is Korea illustrates economic conditions of 
recent years, as well as scenic and historical places 
in Korea. The films were presented to the Library 
in October 1968 by the Motion Picture Producers 
Association of Korea. 


Japan 


Japan has had a relatively long history of book 
publishing, and yet a regularly published current 
national bibiography covering both government 
and nongovernment publications is a recent de- 
velopment, dating only from 1948. As early as 
1723 publishers in Edo (now Tokyo) were re- 
quired to receive authorization by the City Magis- 
trate (Machi Bugy6) before they could publish 
books. The system soon spread to Kyoto and 
Osaka, the two other major cities and cultural 
centers of the country. It is presumed that such 
a systern was not possible without some sort of 
registration procedure. Yet only a handful of 
booklists of the Tokugawa period (1600-1868) 
are now extant, and these can in no sense be re- 
garded as a retrospective national bibliography. 

An ambitious project to compile a national bib- 
liography of printed books and manuscripts pro- 
duced in premodern Japan—that is, before the 
restoration of the Emperor Meiji in 1868—was 
undertaken by Iwanami Shoten, a leading pub- 
lisher in Tokyo. To be completed in eight volumes 
under the title Kokusho sémokuroku, the first 
volume was published in 1963 and, at this writ- 
ing, five volumes have been issued. It is not only 
a national bibliography of pre-Meiji works but 
is also a union catalog of some half a million titles 
held in 493 libraries, collections, and institutions 
in Japan. 

The Meiji government inherited the Tokugawa 
svstem of authorized publication of books, but 
three distinct departures from Tokugawa prac- 
tices soon appeared. 








During the Tokugawa period the publishers 
guild had acted as a middleman between the 
magistrate and the publishers. The guild ex- 
amined the proposed publications of member 
publishers and obtained approval from the magis- 
trate. But the new government, after it moved its 
seat of operations to the newly named capital 
city of Tokyo, eliminated the middleman role of 
the guild and required individual publishers to 
deal directly with the government agency 
concerned.” 

Under the old system a local magistrate 
handled only requests of the local guild. Under 
the new system one agency in the central gov- 
ernment in Tokyo was responsible for authoriz- 
ing publications. The new government went 
through so many reorganizations in its formative 
period that the agency dealing with publishing 
authorization also changed in rapid succession. 
The first agency of 1868 was called the Gydseikan 
(Administrators). In May 1869 the Giseikan 
(Councilors) took over the function, only to 
be succeeded one month later by the Daigaku 
(The University) and in March 1870 by the 
Daishikyoku (Historiographical Bureau) of the 
Dajékan (Council of State). When the Mom- 
bushé (Ministry of Education) was established in 
September 1871, the function, with two excep- 
tions, was placed under its jurisdiction. On the 
insistence of the Hydbushé (Ministry of War), 
books on military science were handled by that 
ministry after May 1870. Similarly, the Ky6bush6 
(Ministry of Religion) approved publications on 
Shinto after August 1872. Finallv, in September 
1875, the Naimushé (Ministry of Home Affairs) 
took over the function of approving books, in- 
cluding military and Shinto subiects, until the 
ministry was abolished by the Allied occupation 
authorities after World War IT.* 

The most significant departure from the 
Tokugawa practices was that a postpublication 
inspection svstem was adopted in place of what 
had been essentially a prepublication censorship. 
Consequently, it was required that copies of pub- 
lications be deposited with the government 
agency concerned, the number of copies varying 
under different publication regulations (Shup- 
pan jorei). Five copies were required by The 
University under the regulations of 1869,‘ three 
copies by the Ministry of Education in 1872,° and 
three copies also by the Ministry of Home Affairs 
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under the regulations of 1875.° The 1875 regu- 
lations also specified, for the first time, copyright 
protection by registration. In 1887 these regula- 
tions were revised and provisions covering pub- 
lishing and copyright were divided into two 
separate, independent regulations, the Shuppan 
jorei and the Hanken jérei of 1887. Three copies 
were still required to be filed with the Ministry of 
Home Affairs.’ These two regulations later de- 
veloped into the publication law (Shuppan hd) 
and the copyright law (Hanken hd) of 1893. 
Under the publication law two copies of each 
publication were to be deposited with the Min- 
istry of Home Affairs.* This law underwent sev- 
eral revisions and remained the basic law 
governing publications until May 1949. 

In the meantime, in February 1875, the Min- 
istry of Education had established the Shojakkan 
(The Library) ,° known after April of that year 
as Tokyé Shojakkan, and still later as Teikoku 
Toshokan (Imperial Library), the predecessor 
of the present National Diet Library. As the 
ministry received copies for publication approval, 
one copy was turned over to the library for its 
collection. This custom continued even after the 
function of authorizing publications was taken 
over by the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

Thus a system singularly advantageous for 
compiling a national bibliography was instituted 
in Japan almost 100 years ago. At first the suc- 
cessive government agencies in charge of author- 
izing publications issued lists of new publications; 
these lists were in fact national bibliographies of 
current publications issued on a regular basis. 
They were: 


Shinkoku shomoku ichiran. 1870. Issued by The 
University. 


Shinkoku shomoku ichiran. 1871. Issued by the His- 
toriographical Bureau. 


Junkoku shomoku. April 1872—May 1873. (June 1873- 
September 1874, in manuscript form only.) Monthly. 
Issued by the Ministry of Education. 


Hanken shomoku. 27 quarterly issues covering the pe- 
riod October 1875—June 1886. Issued by the Ministry 
of Home Affairs. This was a list of copyrighted titles 
only. 


Shuppan shomoku geppéd. 114 monthly issues covering 
the period January 1878—-June 1887. Issued by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. 
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With the termination of the last-named jour- 
nal, the Téky6 Toshokan, which was the national 
depository library, attempted to fill the gap by 
publishing Tékyd Toshokan kihd, a quarterly 
listing of current acquisitions of both Japanese 
and Western language publications. After only 
two issues (July-September, October-December 
1887) it suspended publication.*° 

The reason for this early demise was purely 
financial. For a similar reason the Ministry of 
Home Affairs had decided to terminate the pub- 
lication of Shuppan shomoku geppd with the 
June 1887 issue when it approved the application 
of Geppydsha to publish the monthly Shuppan 
geppyd beginning with the August 1887 issue. 
This new publication carried not only book re- 
views of important current titles and news items 
about books and the publishing industry but also 
a monthly listing of current publications com- 
piled by the Ministry of Home Affairs. It also 
carried timely articles and information on the 
Tokyo Library after the library stopped its quar- 
terly journal. After 40 issues, however, Shuppan 
geppyo also ceased publication in August 1891." 

The need still had to be met. The Tékyd 
Shosekish6 Kumiai (Tokyo Booksellers Associa- 
tion) began publishing in September 1902 the 
Tosho geppo, a monthly magazine primarily for 
booksellers, giving bibliographical information 
for books filed with the Ministry of Home Affairs 
for publication approval. It also carried news 
items on books and the publishing world. It 
ceased publication in July 1941 when the Tokyo 
Booksellers Association disbanded under govern- 
ment pressure, and it was replaced by Nihon 
Shuppan Haikyi Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan Pub- 
lications Distributing Company, Ltd.) 

Not until 1927 was an annual listing of titles 
published during the previous year undertaken. 
In that year the Kokusai Shiché Kenkyikai pub- 
lished the Shuppan nenkan for the year 1926 
and continued to publish it annually until 1929 
when the Tokyo Booksellers Association took it 
over. The last edition that the association pub- 
lished was for the year 1940. Tékyddé, which 
since 1930 had also been publishing an annual 
listing of publications under the same title, Shup- 
pan nenkan, was allowed to issue its 1941 edition 
and then was forced to yield the publication of 
the 1942 edition to Kydd6é Shuppansha, From 
this publisher came the last two yearbooks, pub- 


lished during the war. The 1942 edition had the 
title Shoseki nenkan and the 1943 edition Nihon 
shuppan nenkan. 

Until the annual listing of publications began 
in 1927, there were two sources which served as 
a cumulated national bibliography. One was the 
cumulated book titles published by the Tokyo 
Booksellers Association and the other the cata- 
logs of the Tokyo Library (later the Imperial 
Library) . 

The Tokyo Booksellers Association published 
the following cumulative book indexes: 


Toky6 Shosekish6 Kumiaiin tosho shmokuroku 


First series. July 1893. 9,867 titles. 

Second series. May 1898. 10,844 titles. 

Third series. October 1906. 18,844 titles. 

Fourth series. March 1911. 20,908 titles. 

Fifth series. May 1918. 19,806 titles. 

Sixth series. January 1923. 22,506 titles. 

Seventh series. February 1929. 16,560 titles. 
Eliminates titles destroyed by the great earthquake 
of 1923. 

Eighth series. September 1933. 25,225 titles. 


Toéky6 Shosekishé Kumiai tosho sibmokuroku 
Ninth series. June 1940. 38,000 titles. 


Entries consist of titles followed by authors, 
number of volumes, prices, postage, publishers, 
and identification numbers. There are also list- 
ings by publisher and by subject. The ninth 
series has listings by subject and by author. 

The other substitute for a cumulative national 
bibliography is the catalogs of the Imperial Li- 
brary. This library was originally established by 
the Ministry of Education in March 1875 under 
the name of Shojakkan. It was transferred to the 
Prefecture of Tokyo in February 1877 and as- 
sumed the name of Tékyé Shojakkan. In July 
1880 it reverted to the jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Education and changed its name to the 
Tdkyd Toshokan. Its first catalog in book form 
was Tokyd Toshokan wakansho bunrui mokuro- 
ku, Zempen (Part 1), published in April 1883. 
It listed Japanese and Chinese works in the li- 
brary as of May 1882 except that for some un- 
explained reason Japanese works published after 
1868 were excluded. A supplement to the catalog 
was published as Kéhen (Part 2) in June 1885. 
Thereafter three supplementary volumes of 
catalogs, the Tékyd Toshokan zdkasho mokuro- 
ku, were published in 1885, 1892, and 1894. In 











April 1897 the library was reorganized as the 
Imperial Library (Teikoku Toshokan) by im- 
perial ordinance. The above catalog and its sup- 
plementary volumes were cumulated and pub- 
lished in 1899 as the first series ** of the cumu- 
lated catalog of the Imperial Library, Teikoku 
Toshokan wakan tosho shomei mokuroku. To 
date, the library (or in the case of the sixth 
series, its successor, the National Diet Library) 
has published the following series in this catalog: 


First series, as of 1893. 1 vol. 1899. 
Second series, 1894—99. 1 vol. 1903. 
Third series, 1900-11. 1 vol. 1913. 
Fourth series, 1912-26. 3 vols. 1936-37. 
Fifth series, 1927-35. 4 vols. 1942-44. 
Sixth series, 1936-40. 2 vols. 1962. 


Entries in these series are arranged by title in 
a-i-u-e-o sequence, followed by authors and dates. 
Information on place, publisher, and pagination 
is not given for the first five series, and there is no 
author index for any of the series. 

The seventh series of the cumulated catalog, 
covering the years from 1941 to March 1949, was 
published in a single volume by the National 
Diet Library in 1964 under the title Teitkoku 
Toshokan Kokuritsu Toshokan wakan tosho 
bunrui mokuroku."* It is arranged according to 
the broad class order of the Nippon Decimal 
Classification (6th revised edition), and within 
each class, alphabetically by author. An entry in- 
cludes title, place of publication, publisher, pagi- 
nation, size, and call number. No index to title or 
author is provided. 

Even though supplementary volumes for new 
additions were published during the long inter- 
vals between series of the cumulated catalog, 
they were still too widely spaced to be convenient 
for current use. It is presumably for this reason 
that the Imperial Library began publication of 
Teikoku Toshokan hé (Bulletin of Books Added 
to the Imperial Library of Japan) in May 1908, 
on a quarterly basis to July 1928, then bimonthly 
to March 1931, and monthly to 1944. There were 
no annual cumulations. Grouped in eight classes 
of the Imperial Library classification system, en- 
tries are arranged by title according to the order 
of the Japanese syllabary, followed by author, 
place, publisher, date, pagination, and price. 
Some issues also carry a classified catalog of 
works in Western languages. 
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The last issue in the Library of Congress, vol- 
ume 35, no. 5/6, was published in March 1944 
and lists Japanese and Chinese works cataloged 
in May and June 1942. The list of Western 
language works cataloged in April through June 
1942 in this issue is also identified as volume 35, 
no. 2. 

Before turning to the postwar period, we shall 
briefly consider bibliographies in two specialized 
fields: government and banned publications. 

Before 1927 separate lists of publications of 
both central and prefectural governments were 
not available in Japan. The Cabinet Printing 
Bureau (Naikaku Insatsukyoku) published in 
December 1927 the first issue of Kanché kanké 
tosho mokuroku, as a quarterly, covering the 
period from January through March. It became 
a monthly with the January 1938 issue (vol. 12, 
no. 1) and changed its name to Kanchéd kanké 
tosho geppo. The last issue, December 1942, was 
published in March 1943. There was no 
cumulation. 

The list is divided into two parts. The first 
part is arranged by issuing bodies acording to 
the usual hierarchical order of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, beginning with the Cabinet and ending 
with Okinawa Prefecture. Under an issuing body, 
entries are arranged by title and include fre- 
quency and issue number—if a serial—price, 
postage, distributor, and the number of the same 
entry in the second part. 

The second part is divided into 34 subjects. 
Entries are arranged by title and include issuing 
body, date of publication, a brief annotation, and 
in the case of serials, a beginning date and other 
pertinent information such as a title change and 
the date of change. There is no index to titles. 

As noted earlier, the law governing publishing 
was separated from the law regulating copyright 
in 1887. The publication law, until it was abol- 
ished by the Allied occupation authorities after 
World War II, became a powerful tool by which 
the national police exercised control over thought 
and morals. The Police Bureau of the Ministry 
of Home Affairs (Naimushé Keihokyoku) from 
time to time issued lists, Kinshi tankdbon moku- 
roku, for restricted use only, of publications 
banned by the police. Lists are available for the 
periods 1888-1934, 1935-38, and 1939-43. Pub- 
lications in these lists are divided into two parts, 
those banned for thought and those banned for 
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morals. Within each part, entries are arranged 
by title in the order of the Japanese syllabary, 
and author, address of publisher, date of action 
taken, and identification number of action are 
given. No separate list was published after 1943; 
however, information on banned publications 
during the first three months of 1944 is available 
in Shuppan keisatsu hd, no. 148/149, which pre- 
sumably was published in April 1944. 

There was another kind of banned publica- 
tion. After the Allied Forces occupied Japan, the 
confiscation of Japanese publications considered 
to have aided the wartime effort was ordered by 
a memorandum of the Supreme Commander of 
Allied Powers of March 17, 1946, and subsequent 
memoranda. Under this authority, some 7,700 
titles were confiscated from the publishers, book- 
stores, book distributors, warehouses, commer- 
cial establishments, and government agencies 
with only libraries, schools, and individual homes 
excepted, The Rengdkokugun Séshireibu kara 
bosshii o meizerareta senden’ yo kankdbutsu sd- 
mokuroku represents a listing of these confiscated 
titles compiled by the Ministry of Education at 
an unknown date, but presumably around June 
1946. Entries are arranged in syllabary order of 
titles and include author, publisher, address, date 
of publication, and the number of the SCAP 
memorandum under which confiscation was 
made. 

Following the defeat of Japan in 1945 new in- 
stitutions offering new services were created in 
Japan. Among them is the National Diet Library 
with its varied services, many of which are new 
to the country but which are regarded as essen- 
tial in filling the information needs of a modern 
nation. 

Established on February 9, 1948, under Law 
no. 5, the National Diet Library (Kokuritsu Kok- 
kai Toshokan) opened with ceremonies on 
June 5, 1948. Among its early objectives were the 
compilation and publication of a national bibli- 
ography; today it publishes a weekly and an an- 
nual edition of a national bibliography. _ 

Néhon shihé (Current Publications), a 
weekly national bibliography, began as a monthly 
titled Nohon geppé with issue no. 1 covering the 
period from April through June 1948 published 
in September of that year. After 10 issues, which 
carried it through June 1949, it was superseded 
by Kokunai shuppanbutsu mokuroku (Japanese 


National Bibliography, Monthly Edition). Its 
first issue (vol. 1, no. 1) for July and August 1949 
was published in February 1950, and its last 
issue (vol. 7, no. 3) for March through May 1955 
was published in October 1955. Ndhon shihd 
started in June 1955 with weekly reports of books 
received by the library since the first of June 1955. 
Through October 1968, 668 weekly issues had 
been published. 

The Nohon shiho is divided into two parts, 
government publications and trade publications. 
Central and prefectural government publications 
are grouped according to the regular hierarchi- 
cal order. Entry is by title, followed by the issuing 
body, date, pagination, size, and National Diet 
Library catalog card number. Trade publica- 
tions are grouped under the broad classes of the 
Nippon Decimal Classification. Entry is by title, 
followed by author, publisher, date, pagination, 
size, price, and the NDL catalog card number. 
No index is provided for authors or titles. 

The first annual cumulation of the national 
bibliography bearing the title Zen Nihon shup- 
panbutsu s6mokuroku for 1948 was published in 
1951. To date 19 volumes have been published, 
of which the 1966 volume, issued in 1968, is the 
latest one received in the Library of Congress. 
The work generally follows the arrangement of 
the monthly and weekly editions. It omits the 
catalog card number but adds separate sections 
on serials and newspapers. Separate indexes for 
monographic and serial titles are provided. The 
government and nongovernment sections for 
1959 and 1960 were published in separate 
volumes. 

While the Zen Nihon shuppanbutsu sdmo- 
kuroku is the most comprehensive Japanese na- 
tional bibliography published on an annual basis, 
it usually appears about two years after the works 
it records have been published. For current use, 
therefore, the Shuppan nenkan is the more use- 
ful reference tool. This is an annual compilation 
primarily of trade publications published in the 
previous year. As mentioned previously, the 1943 
edition represents the last wartime issue. In 1947 
Nihon Shuppan Kyéd6é Kabushiki Kaisha re- 
sumed the publication of Nihon shuppan nenkan 
for 1944 through 1946, and the 1947-48 edition 
was issued in the following year. 

In the meantime, the Shuppan nyiisu (Publica- 
tions News) began publication with the Novem- 








ber 11, 1946, issue, superseding the Shuppan 
kéh6d, which started in 1941 as a house organ 
of Nihon Shuppan Haikyi Kabushiki Kaisha, 
primarily to serve book dealers. This thrice- 
monthly magazine carried not only a list of books 
published during the previous 10-day period, but 
also book reviews, best-seller lists, prepublication 
announcements, topical bibliographies, and other 
pertinent information. By the time Shuppan 
Nyisu Sha took over the publication of the maga- 
zine in October 1949, it had become as prestigious 
as the Pulishers’ Weekly in the United States. 

It was natural that the Shuppan Nyisu Sha 
should publish the annual cumulation of titles 
appearing in its thrice-monthly magazine, be- 
ginning with the 1951 edition of Shuppan nenkan 
listing titles of 1950 imprints. Since then, an- 
nual editions have been appearing, the latest at 
hand being the 1968 edition covering 1967 im- 
prints. In addition to the annual cumulated list- 
ing with author and title indexes, statistical tables 
on publication, a directory of publishers, and 
other pertinent information are provided. Shup- 
pan nenkan is an indispensable reference tool for 
librarians as well as booksellers. 


Recent Reference Works 


Two useful directories compiled by the Science 
Council of Japan (Nihon Gakujutsu Kaigi) and 
published by the Printing Bureau of the Ministry 
of Finance have been received. Zenkoku kenkyii 
kikan séran (Directory of the Research Institutes 
and Laboratories in Japan), published in 1967, 
lists 1,478 government, academic, and private 
offices engaged in scientific research activities in 
Japan in August 1966. Earlier editions of this 
directory were published in 1956, 1959, and 
1964.15 Zenkoku gakkydkai séran (Directory of 
the Learned Societies in Japan) was published in 
1966 and lists 1,061 learned societies of the arts 
and sciences as of July 1965. Both directories pro- 
vide English names for most of the institutions 
and have index sections in Japanese and in Eng- 
lish for the institutions and their publications. 

The Science Council of Japan has also com- 
piled a directory entitled Zenkoku kégaku ken- 
kytisha yoran; kaisha kenkyii kikan (Industrial 
Researchers Register; Research Organizations 
and Corporations) , published in 1968, which lists 
some 4,200 members who are engaged in indus- 
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trial research work for over 250 private com- 
panies and research institutes. The names of the 
researchers in kunrei romanization system with 
date of birth, year of graduation with college and 
degree held, major subject interest, and current 
research subject are arranged alphabetically un- 
der the names of their employers. Provided at the 
end are a name index in Japanese and a listing 
of the employers and their addresses. The four 
previous editions, 1955-61, were issued under the 
title Kégaku kenkyiisha meibo. 

The fourth directory and the most compre- 
hensive listing of Japanese scientific journals pub- 
lished to date is the Nihon kagaku gijutsu kankei 
chikuji kankébutsu mokuroku (Directory of 
Japanese Scientific Periodicals) compiled and 
published in 1967, by the National Diet Library. 
This edition in 660 pages presents 4,929 titles 
of current scientific periodicals or 1,850 more 
titles than its 1964 edition of 283 pages. Titles 
are grouped under the three classes of the Uni- 
versal Decimal Classification system: Class 5, 
Mathematics and Natural Sciences; Class 6, Ap- 
plied Sciences, Medicine, and Technology; and 
part of Class 7, Physical Planning, Landscape, 
Architecture and Photography. Titles in kanji, 
romanized form, and in English and other 
bibliographical information are supplied with a 
title index in English at the end of the book. 

As an indication of growing Japanese interest 
in current developments in Southeast Asia, 
Gendai Betonamu Minshu Kyéwakoku jimmei 
jiten (Who Is Who in Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam) , compiled and published by Ajia Ken- 
kyijo in 1967, lists 800 Vietnamese leaders in 
government, politics, economics, cultural affairs, 
and education during the period from August 
1945 to September 1966. Some biographical 
sketches are brief and cursory. The title of this 
433-page publication is misleading for it is more 
in the nature of a handbook on Vietnam, contain- 
ing as it does rosters of prominent government 
officials, leaders of pressure groups, texts of major 
political documents, a chronology from 1930 to 
1966, and a table for converting Vietnamese into 
Japanese phonetics. 

Ajia Keizai Kenkyijo (Institute of Asian Eco- 
nomic Affairs) has published two important 
bibliographies on Asian economy and political 
changes in its series of reference sources for 
Asian-African materials, Both bibliographies 
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cover the period from the end of World War II 
through March 1965. The first, entitled Ajia 
keizat kankei bunken mokuroku, was compiled 
for the institute by a joint research group com- 
posed of specialists from six leading Japanese 
economic research organizations. This bibliogra- 
phy is divided into two parts: The part on Asia 
in general treats various subjects, with emphasis 
on international trade and economy; the second 
part treats individual countries and gives exten- 
sive coverage to Indonesia. The second bibliog- 
raphy, entitled Chigoku bunka kankei bunken 
mokuroku, a listing of materials on history, litera- 
ture, and thought concerning mainland China 
since 1945, was compiled by the staff of the In- 
stitute of Humanistic Sciences of Kyoto Uni- 
versity. This bibliography is in five sections 
headed General, Theories on the Formulation of 
China’s Historical Divisions, History of Recent 
Sino-Japanese Exchanges, Research on the 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung, and Research on Lu- 
Hsiin’s Writings. The current level of Japanese 
research and scholarship on mainland China is 
discussed in the introduction of each section. In- 
clusion of articles from weekly journals in addi- 
tion to leading monthly magazines broadens the 
scope and the usefulness of this bibliography. 

In commemoration of the 50th anniversary of 
the Russian revolution, Iwasaki Gakujutsu 
Shuppan Sha published Nisso kankei tosho séran 
1917-1967, a comprehensive listing of Japanese 
works on the Soviet Union and Russian works on 
Japan. Among the sources consulted to compile 
this 527-page survey were the listings of materials 
banned by the prewar Japanese Ministry of 
Home Affairs and catalogs of the National Diet 
Library, the University of Tokyo, Waseda Uni- 
versity, Ohara Institute for Social Research, and 
Japan-Soviet Library. Included in the section 
comprising some 400 pages of Japanese sources 
are translations of Russian works for the period 
from 1917 to 1967 and dictionaries and books 
for learning the Russian language that date back 
to 1793. Materials published in the Soviet Union 
cover, among others, translations of Japanese 
literature (1923-66), Russian works on Japan 
from 1890 to 1958, and dictionaries and study 
guides for the Japanese language that go back to 
1782. An index of Russian authors (in Japanese) 
is provided in the back. 

Reported to be the first Japanese dictionary 








on educational sociology and methodology, 
Kyéditku shakaigaku jiten was compiled by the 
Nihon Kydiku Shakaigakkai to commemorate its 
15th anniversary and was published in 1967. As 
a 1,000-page compendium on this specialized dis- 
cipline, it serves as a welcome reference tool for 
researchers in social science. Indexes in Japanese 
for subject entries and for Japanese names and 
a separate name index for Western personalities 
in English are provided. A handy pocket book 
companion to the foregoing is Gendai shakai 
kagaku yogo jiten (1967), a compilation of some 
1,000 current terms commonly used in political 
science, economics, sociology, and history. A sub- 
ject index and name index, both in Japanese, are 
provided in the back. 


Hebraica 


During the calendar year 1968 the Hebraic 
collection continued to expand satisfactorily. The 
additions covered all branches of -Hebrew and 
Yiddish literature, from commentaries on the 
Bible and the Talmud to modern belles lettres 
and scientific treatises. Special attention was paid 
to the acquisition of works devoted to Semitic 
and ancient Near East archeology and culture, 
Bible and Biblical exegesis, texts, grammars, 
handbooks, dictionaries, concordances, encyclo- 
pedias, and related matter. In response to the 
increased demands by many libraries and indi- 
vidual scholars for information about older im- 
prints and for aid in their identification, emphasis 
was also placed on bibliographic works. 


Bibliographies 


There is no overemphasizing the importance to 
Hebraic studies of the bibliographic tool avail- 
able in the quarterly Kirjath Sepher, now in its 
44th year, published by the Jewish National and 
University Library in Jerusalem. This most com- 
prehensive bibliography of some 600 pages an- 
nually lists, in addition to Israel publications, 
Hebraica and Judaica published overseas and 
major articles of related interest in periodicals. 
The books published in Israel are listed in the 
bibliography in 21 categories, and those published 
overseas in 22. Aside from the bibliographic 
studies, the items appearing under the headings 
of Biblical Studies Including the Dead Sea 














Scrolls, New Testament, Hebrew Literature in 
the Middle Ages, and Modern Hebrew Litera- 
ture deserve special mention. The value of the 
work is enhanced by separate cumulated annual 
author and title indexes of books and by an 
author index of articles. 

Bibliographers are also directed to the Jewish 
Book Annual, published by the Jewish Book 
Council of America. Of primary assistance to 
librarians are sections devoted to literary anni- 
versaries and to bibliographies of new books. 
Unique and very important in these volumes are 
Miss Dina Abramowicz’s annotated bibliogra- 
phies of Yiddish books compiled on the basis of 
the extensive receipts at the Library of the yrvo 
Institute for Jewish Research. The listings of 
American Hebrew books, compiled by Rabbi 
Theodore Wiener, must also not be overlooked. 

Of special interest to students of modern 
Hebrew literature is Getzel Kressel’s recently 
completed two-volume Leksikon ha-sifrut ha- 
‘ivrit ba-dorot ha-’aharonim (Merhavia, 1965- 
67), which also bears the English title Cyclopedia 
of Modern Hebrew Literature. It includes some 
3,000 entries for a period of three and a half 
centuries, embracing all countries in which 
Hebrew was written, and is based on an extensive 
perusal of all available source materials. The 
veteran bibliographer who collected the material 
over a period of 30 years deserves our utmost 
gratitude for producing this most valuable work. 
There is no analog for a bibliography of these 
dimensions for Hebrew literature. Many new 
entries have been provided for established au- 
thors, along with corrections of errors found in 
previous reference works. Particularly valuable 
because of its former inaccessibility is biographi- 
cal information on recent writers in Israel. 

Of great significance also is the bibliographic 
project of the Alveltlekher Yidisher Kultur Kon- 
gres (Congress for Jewish Culture, Inc.), with 
headquarters in New York and branches in Bue- 
nos Aires and Paris, entitled Leksikon fun der 
nayer yidisher literatur, subtitled Biographical 
Dictionary of Modern Yiddish Literature. Begun 
over 10 years ago, this major biobibliographical 
lexicon covers the whole field of Yiddish literary 
creativity over the past 150 years. Within the 
short space of 12 years, and despite limited staff, 
there have appeared seven large volumes covering 
the letters alef-tsadik. Over 5,000 biographies 
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of novelists, poets, essayists, publicists, historians, 
linguists, and others writing in Yiddish are now 
available to the inquiring student. 

A welcome contribution to biobibliography is 
the index to Hayyim Nathan Dembitzer’s Kelilat 
Yofi, which has just appeared, 75 to 80 years after 
the original publication. Dembitzer’s work, a 
collection of biographies of Polish rabbis, is an 
important production of its kind, with thousands 
of names and titles scattered througnout the 
book. It contains a great fund of accurate detail 
that has been drawn upon by historians and bib- 
liographers during the last three-quarters of a 
century, but its usefulness as a reference work was 
severely curtailed by the absence of an index. 
Jacob B. Mandelbaum has now made up this 
deficiency with his Mafteah la-sefer Kelilat Yofi 
(New York, 1968), issued by the Research Insti- 
tute of Religious Jewry. Mandelbaum’s index 
provides entry to the work by name, work, and 
place, and he has added supplementary notes, 
references, and dates. A sketch of Dembitzer’s 
life, a list of his writings, and a general introduc- 
tion round out the book. 

The Center of Scientific and Technological 
Information in Tel-Aviv, an agency of the Na- 
tional Council for Research and Development, 
which is itself attached to the Israeli Prime 
Minister’s Office, has been assigned the respon- 
sibility for documentation as a means of keeping 
local industry apprised of scientific developments 
and technological innovations. In discharging 
this responsibility the center has issued a num- 
ber of bilingual directories in a Guides to Sources 
of Information Series entitled in Hebrew Sidrat 
madrikhim li-mekorot informatsyah. These direc- 
tories, revised and updated, are republished at 
intervals. The latest editions are these: Madrikh 
le-sifriyot meyuhadot be-Yisrael (Directory of 
Special Libraries in Israel) 2d edition, 1964; 
Madnikh la-agudot veli-mekhonim mada‘iyim ve- 
tekhniyim be-Yisrael (Directory [of] Scientific 
and Technical Associations and Institutes in 
Israel) 2d edition, 1966; Madrikh li-tekufonim 
be-mada‘e ha-teva' be-tekhnologyah uve-khal- 
kalah ha-mofi‘im be-Yisrael (Directory [of] Se- 
rials in Pure and Applied Science and Economics 
Published in Israel) 2d edition, 1968; Reshimat 
kitve-‘et be-sifriyot Yisrael (Union List of Serials 
in Israel Libraries: Natural Sciences and Tech- 
nology) 2d edition, 1964, and Tosefet (Supple- 
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ment) 1966; and Madrikh la-mehkar ha-mada‘%t 
ha-shotef be-Yisrael (Directory [of] Current Re- 
search in Israel) 1967. This last publication— 
with entries solely in English—reports on some 
3,500 distinct research projects engaging the 
efforts of approximately 2,700 scientists. The 
subject category list of the U.S. Defense Docu- 
mentation Center is used to provide access to the 
data. 

Yonah Alexander, who teaches political sci- 
ence at the State University of New York (Col- 
lege at Oneonta), has compiled Jsrael: Selected 
Annotated and Illustrated Bibliography (Gil- 
bertsville, N.Y., 1968) as there was “no one col- 
lection which brings together in a compact and 
convenient way an annotated bibliography of 
selected literature in English on the subject.” 
Taking account of the severe limitation imposed 
by its restriction to English sources, it may be said 
that this compilation includes much and omits 
much, that it has not avoided the arbitrariness 
or even capriciousness of every process of selectiv- 
ity, and that the evaluative judgments in the notes 
will not always win assent. In a random sampling 
of the entries no periodical literature was encoun- 
tered although there is no statement that articles 
have been excluded. 

The Kibbutz Bibliographic Project, which was 
set up to index the periodical literature of the 
Israel collective settlements, has issued a prelim- 
inary brochure describing the enterprise, listing 
the publications to be indexed and the rules to 
be followed, and providing a specimen of the in- 
tended product. It is explained in the brochure 
Mafteah le-khitve ‘et shel ha-tenu‘ah ha-kibut- 
sit: hoveret le-dugmah (Index to Kibbutz Pe- 
riodicals: Introductory Issue), published in Tel- 
Aviv in 1968, that the literature of the Kibbutz 
movement is largely periodical in nature, much 
of it mimeographed and short-lived, and that in 
the absence of a central repository with exhaus- 
tive holdings bibliographical details for certain 
titles are scanty. One notes a high degree of par- 
ticularization in the rules of entry, with a certain 
diffuseness of purpose and equivocation as to 
what is to be entered and what excluded as ir- 
relevant. The participants in this project, con- 
stituent units of Hakibbutz Hameuhad and 
Tel-Aviv University, invite comments and 
suggestions. 

Of more immediate and general use in locating 


material on the Israel communes is Erik Cohen’s 
Bibliography of the Kibbutz (Givat Haviva, 
1964). This select bibliography of writings in 
European languages is not confined to a 
sociological approach, although the compiler 
teaches sociology at the Hebrew University. 
Psychological, pedagogical, historical, and eco- 
nomic treatments as well as personal accounts by 
members of the Kibbutzim and visitors have also 
been listed. The breakdown into 16 subdivisions 
includes sections on demography and family life, 
political and organizational structure, social 
stratification, education and socialization, and 
problems of the second generation. There is a 
certain imbalance in the distribution of these 
items—in practice restricted to the literature of 
1945-64—-with a relative lack of emphasis on 
such aspects of Kibbutz life as the work process, 
consumption, and culture-recreation. 

The ytvo Institute of New York has issued the 
second in its series of Guides to Jewish Subjects 
in Social and Humanistic Research. Like its 
predecessor, this is a listing of studies completed 
in U.S. colleges, universities, and seminaries by 
candidates for advanced degrees. The studies 
included have either been reported directly to 
the ytvo Clearinghouse for Social and Humanis- 
tic Research in the Jewish Field by the investiga- 
tors themselves or located through standard 
sources such as Dissertation Abstracts. Compiled 
by Phyllis Disenhouse and entitled Doctoral Dis- 
sertations and Masters Theses Accepted by 
American Institutions of Higher Learning, 1964— 
1965 (New York, 1968), this second listing in- 
ventories 97 studies arranged by subject, thereby 
registering a modest gain over the 77 studies of 
the initial publication, for 1963-64, which was 
compiled by Wita Ravid. There may be noted 


‘in this connection, for an earlier period, Isaque 


Graeber’s “Jewish Themes in American Doc- 
toral Dissertations, 1933-1962,” in the yrvo An- 
nual of Jewish Social Science, 1965, p. 279-304, 
and for doctoral dissertations in a narrower area 
in the period 1890-1953 the same author’s “Re- 
search in Jewish Education,” in Jewish Educa- 
tion, 24:49-54 and 57 (1954). 

Dina Abramowicz’ Yiddish Literature in Eng- 
lish Translation; Books Published 1945-1967 
(Englishe iberzetsungen fun yidisher literatur; 
Bikher aroysgegebene 1945-1967), published in 
New York in 1967, is another valuable bibliog- 








raphy bearing the imprint of the y1vo Institute for 
Jewish Research. As the output of translations 
from the Yiddish has grown apace—including 
not only renderings of literary classics or popular 
fiction, but also works on local history, the social 
sciences, and Yiddish folklore—the need for 
bibliographic control has increased, It is regret- 
table that because of budgetary and time limita- 
tions the compiler has had to omit translations 
appearing in magazines and has not been able to 
analyze the contents of anthologies and other 
collections or to supply an index to translators. 
The listing includes, nevertheless, 217 entries and 
is equipped with a classification by subject. 

By far the most comprehensive bibliography 
on its subject ever to appear is Leo Ary Mayer’s 
Bibliography of Jewish Art (Jerusalem, 1967), 
edited posthumously by Otto Kurz, former 
Librarian of the Warburg Institute in London. 
Professor Mayer was a scholar of wide attain- 
ments whose research was devoted mainly to 
Near Eastern archeology and Muslim architec- 
ture and crafts. He had also shown a penchant for 
bibliographic work, as is attested by the three 
volumes of his Annual Bibliography of Islamic 
Art and Archaeology, published in Jerusalem in 
1935-39, and his Bibliography of Moslem 
Numismatics published in London in 1939, with 
a second edition in 1954. At his death in 1959 
Mayer left among other manuscripts three 
bibliographies which have now made their ap- 
pearance: Bibliography of the Samaritans, edited 
by Donald Broadribb (Leiden, 1964), which is 
vol. 1 of Supplements to Abr-Nahrain; A Bibliog- 
raphy of Jewish Numismatics, edited by Michael 
Avi-Yonah (Jerusalem, 1966) ; and the Bibliog- 
raphy of Jewish Art mentioned above. Mayer has 
cast a wide net in this book by loosely construing 
the two key words of his subject and extending 
its coverage roughly from the year 70 to 1830. 
The volume contains more than 3,000 entries and 
a detailed index, which might have profited, 
however, from further annotations in the body 
of the work. 

Number 23 of Harvard Theological Studies is 
Michael Yizhar’s Bibliography of Hebrew Publi- 
cations on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 1948-1964 
(Cambridge, 1967), which is intended, it is 
stated, for the “Western” researcher who has 
encountered difficulty in tracing Hebrew refer- 
ences in this now quite extensive literature. The 
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bibliography is arranged under six heads with 
further subheadings for two of them and a He- 
brew index of “other” subjects not brought out 
in the main classification. One cannot help ques- 
tioning, however, the real need for this bibliog- 
raphy, as Hebrew language contributions to the 
literature of the subject have not been neglected 
in the major bibliographies of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. One may mention in this regard Chris- 
toph Burchard’s Bibliographie zu den Hand- 
schrifien vom Toten Meer (Berlin, 1957) and 
William Sandford LaSor’s Bibliography of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 1948-1957 (Pasadena, Calif., 
1958). Further, the primary journal relating to 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, Revue de Qumran, faith- 
fully records Hebrew articles and monographs, 
and one finds excellent coverage in the Israel 
journals Beth Mikra and Kirjath Sepher and 
sporadic coverage in several other journals. One 
wonders, too, if the prospective clientele— 
granted an identifiable need—would not be better 
served by translation of the titles and/or full 
annotation, by an index to the Hebrew periodi- 
cals cited, and by a non-Hebrew subject index 
save for certain catchwords. There is room, as 
well, for improvement in typography as the dis- 
tinction between the main entry and the annota- 
tion has not been consistently observed. 

The Library has received Uriah Z. Engelman’s 
Jewish Education in Europe 1914-1962 bearing 
the added Hebrew title ha-Hinukh ha-yehudi be- 
Eropah ba-shanim 1914-1962 (Jerusalem, 1965). 
This is an annotated bibliography prepared un- 
der the aegis of the Institute of Contemporary 
Jewry at the Hebrew University. It lists materials 
in Hebrew and in more than half a dozen Euro- 
pean languages—including, of course, Yiddish— 
but the subject is clearly far from exhausted. 
Each entry is followed in its original form by an 
English translation and/or annotation. The 
classification scheme seems—perhaps of neces- 
sity—somewhat ponderous with overlapping 
categories complicating access to the informa- 
tion sought. The lack of a geographical register 
is also noted. 

A work certain to prove of great value to 
scholars of both secular and Jewish local history 
is Norton B. Stern’s California Jewish History: 
A Descriptive Bibliography (Glendale, 1967). It 
is divided into printed book sources, periodical 
sources, and unpublished works. The first of these 
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is especially noteworthy. In amazing detail the 
author lists not only works treating California 
Jewish history, but excerpts from secular histor- 
ical and cultural publications which treat of 
Jews or Jewish society. Some of the books in- 
cluded relate to well-known figures, such as the 
Letters and Papers of Oscar Weil (San Francisco, 
1923) and the story of Levi Strauss, Everybody 
Knows His First Name (San Francisco, 1964). In 
the foreword, the author maintains that there is 
an almost complete lack of anti-Semitism in Cali- 
fornia, yet a large quantity of the material listed 
is termed “anti-Semitic.” A case in point is J. D. 
Borthwick’s Three Years in California (Edin- 
burgh, 1857), which contains references to Jew- 
ish clothing stores as “slop-shops.” An evaluative 
touch to the reviews would have been welcome, 
and more should have been said concerning the 
accuracy or quality of the publications. The 
writing of objective history is more than the 
presence or absence of prejudice. 

In gerangl (In Strife) is a bibliography of 
the writings of Jacob Pat in Poland, 1921-31, 
prepared in tribute to the memory of his distin- 
guished father by Emanuel Patt and published in 
New York in 1968. The bibliography lists 20 
titles of books and brochures and 1,505 articles 
in periodicals and newspapers. It will serve well 
the historian of Polish Jewry by reflecting the 
elder Pat’s views and reactions to contemporary 
events, personages, and issues. Jacob Pat was one 
of the driving forces of the Yiddish free secular 
education movement in Poland and occupied the 
important position of General Secretary of the 
Central Yiddish* School Organization. He was 
a member of the central committee of the mili- 
tant General Jewish Workers Union, Bund, a 
contributor to its newspapers and periodicals, 
and a member of other representative bodies of 
Polish Jewry. In the United States he will be 
best remembered as General Secretary of the 
Jewish Labor Committee and as founder and 
chairman of the World Congress for Jewish 
Culture. 

The Writings of Samuel Hugo Bergman, a 
Bibliography, 1903-1967, by Baruch Shohetman 
and Shlomo Shunami (Jerusalem, 1968) was 
compiled to mark Professor Bergman’s 80th 
birthday in 1964. Internationally known and 
respected as a teacher and expounder of 20th- 
century thought, Professor Bergman has attained 


distinction in many other areas as well. He is 
credited in Israel with laying the solid founda- 
tions for the phenomenal growth and develop- 
ment of the Jewish National and University Li- 
brary in Jerusalem and is one of the founders of 
Israel’s prestigious bibliographical quarterly, 
Kirjath Sepher. In the new volume Shunami has 
brought up to date the bibliography compiled by 
the late Baruch Shohetman and included in 
Hagut, the volume published in 1944 in honor 
of Bergman’s 60th birthday. The bibliography 
numbers 1,786 items and reflects the many facets 
of the distinguished philosopher’s literary career. 

Published as a sequel to H. H. Rowley’s Eleven 
Years of Bible Bibliography (1957), G. W. An- 
derson’s A Decade of Bible Bibliography (Ox- 
ford, 1967) will prove a valuable addition to the 
field of Biblical studies. Each entry is accom- 
panied by a review, most of which are well writ- 
ten. Turning to Carl Brockelmann’s Hebrdische 
Syntax, for example, one finds a concise yet exact 
description of the content by D. W. Thomas, fol- 
lowed by his evaluation of the work. Since the 
bibliography is essentially a collection of 10 sep- 
arate Book Lists for the years 1957-66 that had 
been published by the British Society for Old 
Testament Study, the arrangement is topical 
within each list. The disadvantages of this type 
of arrangement are offset to a large extent by a 
table of contents which coordinates the various 
subject areas, such as education, archeology, and 
apocrypha. 


Other Selected Acquisitions 


Serious studies of Jewish coinage published in 
the Hebrew language are found as early as 1913, 
when Samuel Raffaeli published his Matbe‘ot 
ha-Yehudim, Yet it remained for Mordecai Nar- 
kiss to produce a treatment of the subject which 
might be called scientific in the modern sense of 
the word. Published in Jerusalem, 1936, his two- 
volume Matbe‘ot Erets-Yisrael provides a treat- 
ment of both Jewish (vol. 1) and gentile (vol. 2) 
coins found in Palestine. With its carefully writ- 
ten and illustrated text, its detailed tables, and 
its good photographic reproductions, it remains 
a valued work. In 1947 a Hebrew version of Adolf 
Reifenberg’s Ancient Jewish Coinage appeared as 
Matbe‘ot ha-Yehudim. 

A collection of 46 representative coin repro- 
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ductions appeared in 1958 with the title Otsar 
matbe‘ot Erets-Yisrael, authored by Arie Kindler. 
The publication provides excellent photographs, 
together with a generous English summary and 
tables in a separate booklet format. Kindler fol- 
lowed his publication in 1962 with Matbe‘ot 
Teveryah, which had appeared the preceding 
year in English as The Coins of Tiberias. A year 
later, Kindler, together with Leo Kadman, pro- 
duced ha-Matbea‘ be-Erets Yisrael uva-‘amim. 

The latest addition to this distinguished array 
is Ya‘akov Meshorer’s Matbe‘ot ha-Yehudim bi- 
yeme Bayit sheni (Tel Aviv, 1966). Together 
with excellent coin reproductions and detailed 
tables, Meshorer provides a generous amount of 
text describing the coinage of the various periods 
treated. In 1967 this fine work became available 
in an English translation by I. H. Levine, en- 
titled Jewish Coins of the Second Temple 
Period. 

The composition and size of the burgeoning 
Israel Government bureaucracy is summarized 
in a publication issued by the Ministry most inti- 
mately concerned with it, the Treasury, in 
Mehkar hashva’ati ‘al herkev ‘ovde ha-medinah 
ba-shanim 1953, 1955, 1960, 1967 (Jerusalem, 
1968). During the past 15 years the number of 
civil servants almost doubled, the number of 
nurses increased threefold, and the number of 
workers assigned to technical jobs increased by 
550 percent. Summary statistics are given on 
Government employees’ grade, longevity, age, 
sex, educational qualifications, marital status, and 
place and date of birth. 

Deserving of special attention among students 
of classical Hebrew and Bible scholars is an im- 
pressive doctoral dissertation submitted by Avi 
Hurvitz to the senate of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem in 1966. In the two-volume work 
entitled The Identification of Post-Exilic Psalms 
by Means of Linguistic Criteria, the author sets 
out to collect “phenomena characteristic of the 
late Hebrew strata—both within the Bible and 
outside it” and to apply “the data thus gathered 
to the language of the Book of Psalms.” His aim 
in this study is to identify “in the Book of Psalms 
which is a collection containing hymns written 
by various authors living in various periods,” the 
hymns which were composed during the Second 
Commonwealth, i.e., not before the sixth cen- 


tury B.C. In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
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author has accomplished this formidable task 
with brilliant simplicity. For obvious reasons he 
avoids “the utilization of evidence obtained from 
stylistic comparisons of books” and subjects his 
study to a linguistic investigation only, thus 
avoiding the pitfalls and prejudices associated 
with earlier schools of Bible criticism. Of the 
many hypotheses propounded during centuries of 
intensive Bible study he limits himself to the uni- 
versally accepted one that such books as Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles, Esther, and Ecclesiastes 
were written during the Second Commonwealth 
period. Linguistic uses the author defines in this 
study as late “only if (1) it will be possible to 
point to alternative expressions used instead in 
similar contexts in the earlier sections of the 
Bible; and/or (2) linguistic considerations 
(other than the lateness of the occurrence) justify 
the assumption that they are actually late.” The 
results are truly astounding. 

Another doctoral dissertation submitted to the 
Senate of the Hebrew University in 1965 and 
making a major contribution to the study of the 
ancient Near East is David Ussishkin’s ha-Monu- 
mentim ha-neo-hitiyim, zemanam ve-signonam, 
or The Neo-Hittite Monuments, Their Dating 
and Style, published in Jerusalem in 1967. “This 
is the first attempt to assemble these monuments, 
and to arrange them in a logical order.” This 
major work of 467 pages studies 490 monuments 
“all dating to the times of the Neo-Hittite states 
and sculptured or engraved in the artistic tradi- 
tion of the Hittite Empire.” Such major sites as 
Carchemish, Til Barsib, Malatya, Marash, Zin- 
jirli, their excavations, finds, and relevant his- 
torical sources are treated in detail. 

The most important art forms and their devel- 
opment are discussed. Curls, beards, hair styles, 
hats, garments, shoes, sandals, chariots, riders, 
royal paraphernalia, swords, axes, shields, hel- 
mets, winged sun-discs, banquet scenes, and the 
like are listed and described. To aid scholars and 
archeologists who wish to examine the objects, 
the author gives in each instance the place where 
they are located and their museum numbers. 

In the field of Palestinian archeology, which, 
because of its rigorous physical demands, men 
have heretofore all but dominated, Trude Do- 
than is a distinguished scholar. She has shown a 
special interest in the vanished Philistine cul- 
ture. Little indeed has appeared on this all-but- 
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events, personages, and issues. Jacob Pat was one 
of the driving forces of the Yiddish free secular 
education movement in Poland and occupied the 
important position of General Secretary of the 
Central Yiddish School Organization. He was 
a member of the central committee of the mili- 
tant General Jewish Workers Union, Bund, a 
contributor to its newspapers and periodicals, 
and a member of other representative bodies of 
Polish Jewry. In the United States he will be 
best remembered as General Secretary of the 
Jewish Labor Committee and as founder and 
chairman of the World Congress for Jewish 
Culture. 

The Writings of Samuel Hugo Bergman, a 
Bibliography, 1903-1967, by Baruch Shohetman 
and Shlomo Shunami (Jerusalem, 1968) was 
compiled to mark Professor Bergman’s 80th 
birthday in 1964. Internationally known and 
respected as a teacher and expounder of 20th- 
century thought, Professor Bergman has attained 


distinction in many other areas as well. He is 
credited in Israel with laying the solid founda- 
tions for the phenomenal growth and develop- 
ment of the Jewish National and University Li- 
brary in Jerusalem and is one of the founders of 
Israel’s prestigious bibliographical quarterly, 
Kirjath Sepher. In the new volume Shunami has 
brought up to date the bibliography compiled by 
the late Baruch Shohetman and included in 
Hagut, the volume published in 1944 in honor 
of Bergman’s 60th birthday. The bibliography 
numbers 1,786 items and reflects the many facets 
of the distinguished philosopher’s literary career. 

Published as a sequel to H. H. Rowley’s Eleven 
Years of Bible Bibliography (1957), G. W. An- 
derson’s A Decade of Bible Bibliography (Ox- 
ford, 1967) will prove a valuable addition to the 
field of Biblical studies. Each entry is accom- 
panied by a review, most of which are well writ- 
ten. Turning to Carl Brockelmann’s Hebrdische 
Syntax, for example, one finds a concise yet exact 
description of the content by D. W. Thomas, fol- 
lowed by his evaluation of the work. Since the 
bibliography is essentially a collection of 10 sep- 
arate Book Lists for the years 1957-66 that had 
been published by the British Society for Old 
Testament Study, the arrangement is topical 
within each list. The disadvantages of this type 
of arrangement are offset to a large extent by a 
table of contents which coordinates the various 
subject areas, such as education, archeology, and 
apocrypha. 


Other Selected Acquisitions 


Serious studies of Jewish coinage published in 
the Hebrew language are found as early as 1913, 
when Samuel Raffaeli published his Matbe‘ot 
ha-Yehudim, Yet it remained for Mordecai Nar- 
kiss to produce a treatment of the subject which 
might be called scientific in the modern sense of 
the word. Published in Jerusalem, 1936, his two- 
volume Matbe‘ot Erets-Yisrael provides a treat- 
ment of both Jewish (vol. 1) and gentile (vol. 2) 
coins found in Palestine. With its carefully writ- 
ten and illustrated text, its detailed tables, and 
its good photographic reproductions, it remains 
a valued work. In 1947 a Hebrew version of Adolf 
Reifenberg’s Ancient Jewish Coinage appeared as 
Matbe‘ot ha-Yehudim. 

A collection of 46 representative coin repro- 








ductions appeared in 1958 with the title Otsar 
matbe‘ot Erets-Yisrael, authored by Arie Kindler. 
The publication provides excellent photographs, 
together with a generous English summary and 
tables in a separate booklet format. Kindler fol- 
lowed his publication in 1962 with Matbe‘ot 
Teveryah, which had appeared the preceding 
year in English as The Coins of Tiberias. A year 
later, Kindler, together with Leo Kadman, pro- 
duced ha-Matbea‘ be-Erets Yisrael uva-‘amim. 

The latest addition to this distinguished array 
is Ya‘akov Meshorer’s Matbe‘ot ha-Yehudim bi- 
yeme Bayit sheni (Tel Aviv, 1966). Together 
with excellent coin reproductions and detailed 
tables, Meshorer provides a generous amount of 
text describing the coinage of the various periods 
treated. In 1967 this fine work became available 
in an English translation by I. H. Levine, en- 
titled Jewish Coins of the Second Temple 
Period. 

The composition and size of the burgeoning 
Israel Government bureaucracy is summarized 
in a publication issued by the Ministry most inti- 
mately concerned with it, the Treasury, in 
Mehkar hashva’ati ‘al herkev ‘ovde ha-medinah 
ba-shanim 1953, 1955, 1960, 1967 (Jerusalem, 
1968). During the past 15 years the number of 
civil servants almost doubled, the number of 
nurses increased threefold, and the number of 
workers assigned to technical jobs increased by 
550 percent. Summary statistics are given on 
Government employees’ grade, longevity, age, 
sex, educational qualifications, marital status, and 
place and date of birth. 

Deserving of special attention among students 
of classical Hebrew and Bible scholars is an im- 
pressive doctoral dissertation submitted by Avi 
Hurvitz to the senate of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem in 1966. In the two-volume work 
entitled The Identification of Post-Exilic Psalms 
by Means of Linguistic Criteria, the author sets 
out to collect “phenomena characteristic of the 
late Hebrew strata—both within the Bible and 
outside it” and to apply “the data thus gathered 
to the language of the Book of Psalms.” His aim 
in this study is to identify “in the Book of Psalms 
which is a collection containing hymns written 
by various authors living in various periods,” the 
hymns which were composed during the Second 
Commonwealth, i.e., not before the sixth cen- 


tury B.C. In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
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author has accomplished this formidable task 
with brilliant simplicity. For obvious reasons he 
avoids “the utilization of evidence obtained from 
stylistic comparisons of books” and subjects his 
study to a linguistic investigation only, thus 
avoiding the pitfalls and prejudices associated 
with earlier schools of Bible criticism. Of the 
many hypotheses propounded during centuries of 
intensive Bible study he limits himself to the uni- 
versally accepted one that such books as Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles, Esther, and Ecclesiastes 
were written during the Second Commonwealth 
period. Linguistic uses the author defines in this 
study as late “only if (1) it will be possible to 
point to alternative expressions used instead in 
similar contexts in the earlier sections of the 
Bible; and/or (2) linguistic considerations 
(other than the lateness of the occurrence) justify 
the assumption that they are actually late.” The 
results are truly astounding. 

Another doctoral dissertation submitted to the 
Senate of the Hebrew University in 1965 and 
making a major contribution to the study of the 
ancient Near East is David Ussishkin’s ha-Monu- 
mentim ha-neo-hitiyim, zemanam ve-signonam, 
or The Neo-Hittite Monuments, Their Dating 
and Style, published in Jerusalem in 1967. “This 
is the first attempt to assemble these monuments, 
and to arrange them in a logical order.” This 
major work of 467 pages studies 490 monuments 
“all dating to the times of the Neo-Hittite states 
and sculptured or engraved in the artistic tradi- 
tion of the Hittite Empire.” Such major sites as 
Carchemish, Til Barsib, Malatya, Marash, Zin- 
jirli, their excavations, finds, and relevant his- 
torical sources are treated in detail. 

The most important art forms and their devel- 
opment are discussed. Curls, beards, hair styles, 
hats, garments, shoes, sandals, chariots, riders, 
royal paraphernalia, swords, axes, shields, hel- 
mets, winged sun-discs, banquet scenes, and the 
like are listed and described. To aid scholars and 
archeologists who wish to examine the objects, 
the author gives in each instance the place where 
they are located and their museum numbers. 

In the field of Palestinian archeology, which, 
because of its rigorous physical demands, men 
have heretofore all but dominated, Trude Do- 
than is a distinguished scholar. She has shown a 
special interest in the vanished Philistine cul- 
ture. Little indeed has appeared on this all-but- 
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forgotten civilization since Macalister’s The Phil- 
istines was published in London in 1913. For 
these reasons, Dr. Dothan’s well-documented ha- 
Pelishtim ve-tarbutam ha-homrit (Jerusalem, 
1967) is certain to receive the warmest of wel- 
comes. The volume is well bound and printed on 
good paper, accompanied by many photographs 
and drawings of a high quality, and provided 
with a fine bibliography. The first chapter serves 
as an introduction to the Philistine invaders as 
one of the tribes of the Sea Peoples, who made 
their appearance on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean about 1200 B.C. when the col- 
lapse of the Hittite and Egyptian empires left a 
power vacuum in that area. Later chapters ex- 
amine the various archeological sites which have 
yielded Philistine material and discuss their pot- 
tery, art, and burial customs. Since Dr. Dothan’s 
command of the English language is excellent, it 
is to be regretted that the English summary is not 
longer and more detailed. Such a refinement 
would permit the non-Hebrew-reading scholar to 
avail himself of this outstanding work. 

Noteworthy are the increasing efforts by com- 
mercial and academic presses to present to a new 
generation of readers and scholars reprints of 
major texts and treatises, whether out of print or 
in advanced stages of paper deterioration. The 
circumscribed demand for works of this nature 
often serves to dampen even the most ardent pro- 
ponents of an expanded program of reprinting. 
Many libraries find it difficult to finance the 
acquisition of reprints and of the increasing num- 
ber of important current works. Worth recording 
in this connection is the fact that most of the 
reprints emanating from Israel and destined for 
a select clientele are offered at reasonable rates, 
in contrast to the exorbitant prices often charged 
for works of similar size, content, and appeal 
produced by European presses. A fine example is 
the letters by Italy’s leading 19th-century He- 
brew savant, Samuele Davide Luzzatto, first pub- 
lished in installments in Poland between 1882 
and 1894 and now available at a reasonable 
price in two volumes published in Jerusalem in 
1966 or 1967 under the title Jgrot SHaDaL, or 
Hebraische Briefe. 

Students of the works of Solomon ben Isaac, 
better known as RaSHI, the greatest and most 
popular of all medieval Hebrew commentators 
on the Bible, will be grateful for the reprint 





which appeared in Jerusalem in 1966 or 1967 
of the Jozefow 1878 edition of Isaac ben Isaiah 
Auerbach’s Sefer Dikduk RaSHI, a supercom- 
mentary on RaSHI’s commentary on the Penta- 
teuch. 

Reproduced and available through photo- 
offset is the London 1877 edition of Michael 
Friedlander’s Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
ibn Ezra with its Hebrew appendix “He‘tek 
perush ha-RABa‘E ‘al ha-Torah.” Also the 
Bilgoraj 1909 edition of Zadok Rabinowitz’s col- 
lection of responsa, Sefer Tif’eret Tsevi, was 
reprinted in Bnei-Brak in 1966 or 1967 in two 
volumes. Abraham Geiger’s unfinished 1910 edi- 
tion of articles collected by Samuel Poznanski, 
Kevutsat ma’-amarim, is again available in a 
reprint limited to 100 copies, produced by the 
Student Union of Haifa’s Makhon Universita’i. 

Students of modern Hebrew literature will 
gratefully note the republication through photo- 
offset of Hayyim Nahman Shapiro’s Toldot ha- 
sifrut ha-‘ivrit ha-hadashah . . . kerekh rishon: 
sifrut ha-haskalah be-merkaz Germanyah (1784- 
1829) (Tel-Aviv, 1967). This history of Hebrew 
literature for the crucial years 1784-1829 first 
appeared in Tel-Aviv in 1939 and was immedi- 
ately recognized as a major contribution to the 
subject. Regrettably, it failed to receive adequate 
distribution, and the demand for it was intense 
among both scholars and libraries. 

The Library has received two publications 
based on the Census of Population 1967, carried 
out in the Golan Heights, the Gaza Strip, North 
Sinai, and the West Bank of the Jordan in ac- 
cordance with a decision of the Interministerial 
Committee for the Interior and Public Services 
for the Israel Defence Forces. The first, ha- 
Gadah ha-Ma‘aravit shel ha-Yarden, Retsu‘at 
‘Azah u-Tsefon Sinai, Ramat ha-Golan, netunim 
meha-pekidah ha-kelalit (Jerusalem, 1967) , gives 
by geographic unit statistical data on the compo- 
sition of the population according to sex, age, 
religion, and birthplace of the family head. The 
study is accompanied by many useful maps 
showing the results of the census. 

The second publication based on the census, 
Tena’e diyur, tsiyud bayit, temikhot ve-ibud 
meshek hakla *i ba-shetahim ha-muhzakim 
(Housing Conditions, Household Equipment, 
Welfare Assistance and Farming in the Adminis- 
tered Areas), published in Jerusalem in 1968, 








gives some indication of the living conditions of 
the various strata of the population in these areas. 
We are promised a further publication in the 
same series dealing with such socio-demographic 
aspects as fertility, infant mortality, emigration, 
and educational standards. The census question- 
naires obtained data on toilet and kitchen facil- 
ities, baths, water sources for domestic use, and 
availability of electricity, radio, television, and 
refrigeration. The large number of Arab refugees 
inhabiting those areas, the marginal economy, 
and limited employment prospects also prompted 
questions as to the type of assistance received and 
whether regular assistance came from relatives 
abroad, from the United Nations Relief and 
Work Agency, or from other sources. 

A first glance at the red and black text of Aba 
Bendavid’s Makbilot ba-Mikra’ may tempt one 
to recall The Polychrome Bible (1893), edited 
by Paul Haupt, which had sections of its text 
overprinted in color. Whereas Haupt’s intent was 
to demonstrate the various sources for the text, 
Bendavid’s is simply to show parallelisms between 
selected books. Volume 1, published in 1965, re- 
produces the text of I Kings with its parallels in 
Chronicles in opposing columns. Sections of text 
printed in red distinguish departures from their 
counterparts in one of the following areas: Dif- 
ferences in content or language, textual variants, 
and accentual nuances. Volume 2 follows much 
the same layout, presenting the text of II Kings 
with its parallels in Chronicles and the Ezra- 
Nehemiah parallels. Selected portions of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah are also utilized where applicable. 
It may be noted that the text utilized is a reduced 
version of that published in 1894 by the 
Trinitarian Bible Society, originally edited by 
Christian David Ginsburg. 

Binyamin Kosovsky has again put scholarship 
in his debt by producing another of his monu- 
mental concordances, that of Otsar leshon ha- 
Tana’im, or Otzar leshon Hatanna’im; con- 
cordantiae verborum quae in Sifra aut Torat 
Kohanim reperiuntur (Jerusalem, 1967), of 
which volume 2, covering letters bet-tet, has just 
reached our shelves. To undertake such a 
gigantic task by traditional methods in this 
sophisticated age of computers may betray a 
degree of naivete, In disciplines of limited appeal 
only such boundless devotion to scholarship will 
advance and enrich it. 
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Near East 


The past calendar brought an addition of 
2,500 titles to the Arabic collection. The number 
acquired for the Library of Congress by the 
American Libraries Book Procurement Center, 
Cairo, was lower than last year, apparently be- 
cause of the political unrest in the United Arab 
Republic. An estimated 250 titles, however, both 
retrospective and current, were acquired from 
Lebanon during a visit to that country by the 
Head of the Near East Section. About 50 titles 
came from Saudi Arabia through a dealer. The 
rest of the titles were acquired from a number 
of Arab countries through either purchase or 
exchange.* 

A special effort was made to find out what 
national bibliographies were available in the 
Arab world and to acquire them. From Egypt 
came al-Nashrah al-Misriyah lil-Matbi‘at, a 
publication which has been appearing since 1956 
in different sizes at irregular intervals. Two cumu- 
lative volumes so far have been issued in Cairo, 
one in 1963 covering the years 1956-60 and the 
other in 1968 for the years 1961-66. The bibliog- 
raphy is published by Dar al-Kutub wa al- 
Watha’iq al-Qawmiyah, i.e., the National 
Library and Documentation Center. 

Also from Egypt came Majallat al-Kitab al- 
‘Arabi (The Arabic Book Journal), devoted to 
bibliographies and bibliographical studies, which 
began to appear in October 1967 on a quarterly 
basis. This journal and ‘Alam al-Maktabat (The 
Library World), privately published by Habib 
Salamah of Cairo, constitute the best sources of 
information on current Egyptian publications. 

In 1964 Lebanon began to publish a national 
bibliography prepared by D&ar al-Kutub al- 
Wataniyah (the National Library). Only two 
issues have been received, those of 1964 and 1965. 
Entitled al-Nashrah al-bibliyiigrafiyah al-lubna- 
niyah, the bibliography has listings by both sub- 
ject and author. 

An Algerian bilingual (Arabic-French) na- 
tional bibliography has been coming out regu- 
larly in Algiers under the French title Biblio- 
graphie de L’Algérie and the Arabic title al- 
bibliyiigrafiyah, al-]aza@’iriyah. The first issue, for 


*Unless otherwise stated, Arabic publications were 
issued in ‘Beirut. 
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October 1963, appeared in 1964 listing only 
periodicals, but subsequent issues have covered 
both monographs and periodicals. The bibli- 
ography, prepared by the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
includes only those titles deposited at the Algerian 
Copyright Office. 

In Iraq the Central Library of the University 
of Baghdad is the legal depository for copy- 
righted publications. Since January 1964 it has 
been publishing al-Nashrah al-‘Irdqiyah lil- 
matbi‘at, a mimeographed semiannual publica- 
tion to which supplements are sometimes added. 
Titles are arranged under subjects and there is 
a listing of authors. Al-Maktabah (The Library), 
a monthly review published by al-Muthanna Li- 
brary in Baghdad, is a useful companion to the 
Iraqi national bibliography. Together they re- 
cord the cultural output of Iraq. 

Tunisia, unlike the countries so far covered, 
publishes only an accessions list of its National 
Library through its Service des Bibliothéques. 
Entitled [‘lamat bibliyiigrafiyah, it includes not 
only Tunisian publications received at the Li- 
brary but also other Arab publications. The ac- 
cessions list is also issued in French under the 
title Nouvelles Acquisitions de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale de Tunisie. 

The National Bibliography of Morocco, in 
spite of its name al-Bibliyiigrafiyah al-wataniyah 
al-maghribiyah, is an analytical list of periodicals 
rather than a record of all Moroccan publica- 
tions. It is published in Rabat by the General 
Library and National Archives. 

A report seems in order on some of the poetry 
in Arabic that has lately reached the Near East 
Section. The last 15 years have witnessed what 
amounts to a revolution in poetry in the Arab 
world. Young poets have been breaking away 
from century-old traditions dnd venturing into 
new realms of form and content. Of a new breed, 
they have abandoned the traditional gasida and 
experimented with a variety of forms such as 
free verse, blank verse, and the prose poem. Their 
experiments have succeeded in removing the ob- 
stacles met since early in this century by their 
predecessors and have made of free verse an 
established form. 

The new poetry movement has been centered 
in the states of the Fertile Crescent, especially 
in Iraq, but its influence has extended far and 
wide in the Arab world. One of the most signifi- 


cant books of poetry received recently is the last 
work of the acknowledged leader of the move- 
ment, Badr Shakir al-Sayyab, who died in 1964 
at the age of 37. Entitled Shandshil Ibnat al- 
chalabi, the volume came off the press in 1965. 
Like most of his works, it is written in a free style 
without the benefit of the monometric verses and 
monorhyming endings of classical poetry. The 
musical quality is maintained through structural 
harmony and the use of a variety of stichs with a 
certain rhyme pattern. In content, the book is a 
lyrical telling of the poet’s sufferings and frustra- 
tions at love and politics, and his burning desire 
to return to his hometown of Jaykir. Unlike his 
earlier works, which manifested his Utopian 
dreams of a workingman’s paradise on earth, the 
recent volume expresses his rebellion against 
communism after seeing innocent blood shed 
during the Iraqi political commotions of the 
late 1950’s and the early 1960's. 

Al-Masrah wa al-Mardyah (The Stage and 
the Mirrors), published in 1968, is the last work 
of the gifted poet ‘Ali Ahmad Sa‘id, who writes 
under the pen name Adonis. Adonis became as- 
sociated with the review Shi‘~ (Poetry) , the voice 
of the new poetical movement and the herald 
of the prose poem. Through his writings in Shir 
and in other reviews he became the theortician 
of the movement and one of its standard bearers. 

In a previous work published in 1965, Kitab al- 
tahawwilat wa al-hijrah fi aqalim al-nahar wa 
al-Layl (The Book of Metamorphosis and Im- 
migration into the Regions of Day and Night), 
Adonis had turned from the theme of national 
cultural renewal to an existentialist one of prob- 
ing the depths of the soul and trying to fathom 
its meaning. The new work continues this trend. 

Baydadir al-Ji‘ (Hunger’s Threshing Floors, 
1965), by Khalil Hawi, is the last of the three 
works by this professor of literature at the Amer- 
ican University of Beirut to be published so far. 
Professor Hawi’s language is diaphanous and his 
imagery powerful. His verses convey the suffering 
of the East and its vacillating hopes of rising 
above its sluggishness and backwardness. At the 
same time the poet depicts the struggle of man 
against the determinism of nature and history, 
and his dilemma between a primitive innocence 
and a sinful knowledge. 

The romantic side of the new Arabic poetry 
is represented by a poetess from Iraq, Nazik al- 
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Mala’ ikah, who initiated with al-Sayyab the new 
free verse movement. The second (1960) edition 
of her Qardrat al-Mawjah (The Bottom of the 
Wave) was received along with the second 
(1965) edition of her Qaddayé al-shi‘r al-mu‘asir 
(The Problems of Contemporary Poetry), 
wherein she sets the rules by which a modern 
poet should be guided. She insists on the use of a 
metric scheme and a rhyming pattern, although 
she allows the poet to vary the length of the 
stichs. Also received was a collection of poems 
published in 1968, Shajarat al-Qamar (The Tree 
of the Moon). 

Fadwa Tiiq4n is another poetess who follows 
the romantic trend. Besides lamenting her harsh 
destiny as a Palestinian, she sings in her 1965 
collection Wahdi ma‘ al-ayyam (Alone with the 
Days) of her loneliness, love for nature, and de- 
sire to be loved. In her collections Amdm al-Bab 
al-Mughlaq (In Front of the Closed Door) pub- 
lished in 1967, and al-Fida@’i wa al-Ard (The 
Commando and the Land), published in 1968 
her theme changes to rebellion against the oc- 
cupation of her country, Palestine. 

The collected works of Nizar Qabbani, al- 
Majmi‘ah al-Shi‘riyah al-Kamilah, 1967, rep- 
resent the esthetic trend in modern Arabic poetry. 
Qabbiani’s theme is love and women, which he 
treats on a sensual although idealized level. 

Salah ‘Abd al-Sabbir’s Ma’sat al-Hallaj 
(The Tragedy of al-Hallaj, 1965) sets a new 
trend in Arabic theater. The play about the 
famous 10th-century Muslim Sufi (Mystic) rep- 
resents the predicament of modern artists and 
intellectuals: When he discovers a truth should 
the artist or intellectual reveal it and share it with 
the public or should he enjoy it alone? Sufi 
traditions do not allow him to reveal the truth 
but he is driven internally to announce it. No 
matter who is hurt, he cannot see injustice done 
without speaking out against it. He chooses to 
speak out and, of course, he pays with his life. 

The Iraqi ‘Abd al-Wahab al-Bayyati heads a 
group of Marxist poets who have undertaken to 
dramatize the social injustices in the Middle East. 
As a rule, his poems are simple in construction 
as well as in vocabulary and imagery. He does 
not use Eastern myths or any existentialist 
terminology although elements of symbolism and 
surrealism may be found in his works. Three of 
his books of poems were received: Sifr al-faqr wa 
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al thawrah (The Book of Poverty and Revolu- 
tion), published in 1965; al-Majd lil-atfal wa 
al-Zaytiin (Glory to Infants and Olive Trees), 
published in a third edition in 1967; and Kalimat 
la Tamit (Words That Will Never Die), 
published in 1967. 

Following the same Marxist line is the Su- 
danese Muhammad al-Fayturi, whose Aghdni 
Ifriqiya (The Melodies of Africa), ‘Ashiq min 
Ifriqiya (A Lover from Africa), and Udkhurini 
ya Ifriqiya (Africa, Remember Me) were pub- 
lished in one volume in 1967. Besides singing the 
sorrows of the black man, he describes with beau- 
tiful and simple words his love for Africa and the 
African land. He attacks at the same time West- 
ern capitalism and culture and looks forward to 
a new and free Africa. 

During the past calendar year the Persian 
collection received more publications on certain 
specialized subjects such as economic theory, 
insurance, and industrial expansion than in any 
preceding year. The appearance of these non- 
literary writings in unprecedented numbers, how- 
ever, did not overshadow the usual literary and 
historical output of the Persian writers. The 450 
titles received covered a wide range of topics. 
Of special interest are numerous poetical works 
and writings on poetry reflecting the advent of 
a new era for Persian poets. Most of them reflect 
the complicated nature of the controversy brew- 
ing around Persian poetry. They are typical ex- 
pressions of what is taking place in the field and 
reflect the problems facing Iran’s young poets as 
well as the new trends appearing in response to 
new challenges. 

The basic controversy appears to derive from 
a confrontation between generations: the old 
conservatives against the young liberals. In a 
conference at the Goethe Institute in Tehran 
the conservatives berated the new poetry as un- 
refined and dimensionless and asserted that 
poetry should be didactic and spiritual as well as 
esthetic. The modernists, on the other hand, 
charged that the older poetry is not relevant to 
modern life or to the young generation and that 
it cannot appeal to them so long as it is devoid 
of any reference to the social and intellectual 
problems of Iran. 

The controversy has spilled over the borders 
of Iran. Last year the poets of five countries— 
Afghanistan, India, Iran, Pakistan, and Soviet 
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Tajikistan—whose medium is modern Persian 
verse, met in Dushanbeh, the capital of Tajiki- 
stan. The conference was arranged by the first 
secretary of the Union of Writers of Tajikistan, 
Tursun Zadeh, who is a prominent literary figure 
and poet. The poets and scholars of the five coun- 
tries carefully deliberated on the content and sig- 
nificance of modern Persian poetry. In general 
they felt that it falls far short of possessing the 
charm and inspiration of older poetry, but that 
its socio-political themes, its subjectivity, and its 
self-analysis are desirable innovations. 

Both sides of the controversy are represented in 
books that have recently come to the Library. 
Numunaha-yi Shi‘r-i Nu (Samples of New 
Poetry) is a 1966 anthology of modern poetry 
edited by ‘Abbas Sarmadi. He seems to feel that 
while retaining the beauty of traditional Persian 
poetry, the new poets have come to grips with 
the realities of life in Iran. 

Professor Parviz N. Khanlary, a former Min- 
ister of Education, wrote a book entitled Vazn-i 
Sha‘r-i Farsi (1967), in which he discusses the 
problems of rhyme and rhythm in poetry, the 
poetic form and the advantages of didacticism. 
He sides with the liberals on the question of con- 
tent, arguing that Persian poetry does not have 
to limit itself to graceful but empty eulogies and 
to mysticism. 

Sharh-i Gulistan, by Muhammad Khaza’ili, 
constitutes a strong defense of the traditional line 
of poetry. Dr. Khaza’ili comments with scholar- 
ship and originality on The Gulistan (Rose Gar- 
den), by Sa‘adi, the most favored of all Persian 
didactic poets. Sa‘adi’s work is considered a 
standard handbook of conduct for all occasions. 
In defense of traditional poetry Dr. Khaza’ili 
attaches great importance to Sa‘adi’s style, sub- 
limity of thought, and beauty of expression. 
Moreover, he sets in perspective Sa‘adi’s philoso- 
phy and his thoughts concerning the manners 
and conduct of kings and statesmen, the desira- 
bility of contentment, love and youth, the advan- 
tages of silence, and the weaknesses of old age. 
The young poets are advised to emulate Sa‘adi’s 
grace and beauty. 

Also in defense of the old style is Sukhan-i 
‘Ashaq va Sha ‘ar-i Shuridagan, edited by Zahra 
Mazari’i. This anthology of older poetry was 
published in Shiraz in 1967 under the auspices 
of the Shiraz Cultural Society to show the values 


and the musical qualities of the traditional 
Persian verse. The older poets, while openminded 
to new ideas as well as to foreign vocabularies, 
were free from the agonizing resentments, the 
passionate and narrow rationalism, and the 
despondency characteristic of modern poetry. 

Pushto poetry is not yet faced with the prob- 
lems that have appeared in Iran. A collection of 
poetry by Khwushhal Khan Khattak, a renowned 
17th-century Pushto poet, is being published at 
Peshawar under the title Armeghan-i Khwush- 
hal. The poems are simple but vigorous, Since the 
17th century, Pushto poetry has concerned itself 
with exulting the valor, prowess, and heroic deeds 
of Pushto tribes living in Afghanistan, India, and 
Pakistan. Khattak’s poetry has inspired the 
Pushto-speaking intellectuals and made them 
proud of their literary heritage. And the illiterate 
Pushto-speaking people delight in listening to 
Khattak’s poetry when it is recited by a 
professional. 

Iran’s Press Law of 1907 required publishers 
to deposit a copy of their published works in the 
National Library. Until the early 1960's the law, 
popularly known as the “Dépét Légal,” was not 
fully carried out. In 1939 Iran’s National Bank 
took advantage of the Dépét Légal and published 
a selected bibliography called Catalogue des 
livres imprimés de la bibliothéque de la Bank 
Milli Iran. Although this bibliography lists works 
other than those published in Iran, basically it 
covers Persian works published between 1907 and 
1939 in the fields of literature, language, philos- 
ophy, history, religion, art, medicine, science, and 
agriculture. In 1958 the Iranian Council of 
Philosophy and Humanistic Sciences sponsored 
and published Khanbaba Mushar’s Fihrist-i 
Kitabha-yi Chapi-i Farsi, a two-volume bibli- 
ography of Persian printed works, the first giving 
the titles in alphabetical order and the second 
giving both titles and an index of the authors. 
A comprehensive Persian and Arabic bibliog- 
raphy, Mu‘allifin-i Kutub-i Chapi Farsi va 
‘Arabi, compiled by Khanbaba Mushar, was pub- 
lished in six volumes between 1961 and 1965. It 
covers a wide field of subjects and the whole span 
of years since printing came to Iran in the sec- 
ond half of the 19th century. The work has been 
received favorably by Iranian scholars. 

Since 1963 the Dépét Légal has been more 
strongly enforced and Iran’s National Library 











has published an annual bibliography called 
Kitabshinasi-yi Milli Intisharat-i Iran. It con- 
tains listings of books, periodicals, and news- 
papers published during one calendar year, ar- 
ranged by subject with author and title entries. 
It also includes an index to titles and authors. In 
addition, the Book Society of Persia publishes a 
bimonthly journal called Rahnemd-ye Kitab, 
which contains articles on Persian language and 
literature, book reviews, and a classified bibliog- 
raphy of recent books published in Iran. 

Issued in 1967 as No. 1082 of Tehran Univer- 
sity publications was Fihrast-i Nuskh-hday-i 
Khatti-i Kitabkhana’i Danishkada’i Ilahiyyat va 
ma‘arif-i Islami, a bibliography of manuscripts 
compiled by Muhammad Bagqir Huijjati, the Li- 
brarian of the Theological Library of Tehran 
University. This is a very significant bibliography 
for scholars and students interested in theology, 
theosophy, metaphysics, and related subjects on 
Islam. 

In the field of development and utilization of 
natural resources, Jangalha-yi Iran va Asarat-i 
an dar iqtisadiyat-i Kashvar, published by Iran’s 
Ministry of Interior, Department of Forestry 
(1966), deals with the exploitation, utilization, 
and preservation of Iran’s forests. The author, 
Hasan Sa‘ibi, emphasizes the importance of for- 
ests in the economy of the country and proposes 
rules and regulations to protect them from fire. 
He maintains that Iran’s forests are a potential 
source of revenue equal to that of the oil industry. 

Except for Donald Wilber’s Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Afghanistan, published by the Human 
Relations Area Files in New Haven in 1956 and 
1962, there had been little important biblio- 
graphical work on that country. Although Af- 
ghanistan’s two major newspapers, Anis and 
Islah, and a few journals occasionally print ex- 
cerpts from literary and historical works pub- 
lished by Afghan scholars, they do not give suf- 
ficient information on them nor do they give 
exact titles of what has been written. Scholars 
and students concerned with Afghanistan will 
therefore be interested to learn of Fehrest-e Ko- 
tob-e Matbu‘e Afghanistan az sal 1330-1344- 
Panzdah sal, by Mayel Heravy (Kabul, 1965). 
This is a 77-page list of 457 books published in 
Afghanistan between 1951 and 1965. Excluding 
law and education, it covers a wide variety of 
subjects and may very well be considered the 
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national bibliography of Afghanistan. It contains 
an index of authors and translators. 

About 1,800 items were received from Turkey 
in the past year. This represents approximately 
two-thirds of that country’s output for the year 
and includes mainly bibliographical, historical, 
poetical, social, and scientific works. This report, 
however, will focus on national bibliographical 
operations and poetry. 

Turkish literary output is grouped under three 
major categories: manuscripts; printed works 
in the Arabic script from 1729, the year Ibrahim 
Miiteferrika founded the first Turkish printing 
house, until 1928 when the current Latin script 
was introduced; and publications since 1928. 

Unfortunately there is no reliable and com- 
plete record of Turkish publications between 
1729 and 1928. This span of 200 years may be 
divided into four periods. The first extends to the 
year 1839 when the Hatt: Serif (Imperial Edict) 
was proclaimed, marking the beginning of the 
Tanzimat (Reformation) era in Ottoman his- 
tory. About 500 books are known to have been 
published during that period (see Selim Niizhet 
Gercgek’s Tiirk matbaacthg: (Turkish Printing 
Industry), and Server Iskit’s Tiirkiyede nesriyat 
hareketleri tarthine bir bakis (A Glance at the 
History of Publication Activities in Turkey) , both 
published in Istanbul in 1939. Limited informa- 
tion on Turkish publications between 1839 and 
1876—the year the first constitution was de- 
clared—can be obtained only from books and 
articles in Western languages. The third period 
falls within the reign of Abdiilhamid II, 1876- 
1908, when a constitutional monarchy was estab- 
lished. Works published then are mentioned in 
Mizanci Murat Bey’s Asar-1 devr-i Hamidi 
(Works of the Hamidian Reign) published in 
Istanbul in 1890. The fourth period extends from 
1908 to 1928, when the Latin alphabet was 
adopted. No attempt has been made to classify 
publications that appeared during that very im- 
portant era in modern Turkish history. 

Law No. 2527, enacted in 1934, stands out as 
a major landmark in the history of Turkish 
bibliography as it provides for the bibliographical 
listing of printed books and pictures. In 1930 the 
Ministry of Public Education had begun pub- 
lishing Bibliyografya, which was discontinued 
after the 16th issue. A summary volume, Tiirkiye 
bibliyografyast; Tiirk harflerinin kabuliinden 
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Cumhuriyet’in 10. Yilddniimiine kadar, 1928- 
1933 was compiled on the basis of the entries 
recorded in those 16 issues. In compliance with 
the new law, Tiirkiye bibliyografyas: began to 
appear regularly, first semiannually (1934-38), 
then quarterly (1939-43), monthly (1944-48), 
and again quarterly from 1952 on. The Library 
of Congress holds a complete set. 

No bibliographical survey has been made of 
serial publications, including newspapers, that 
have appeared in Turkey since the founding of 
the first press in 1729, A bibliographical institute 
was established under the jurisdiction of the 
Turkish National Library in 1952 with assistance 
from uNEsco. The first publication of this 
institute was the quarterly Tiirkiye Makaleler 
Bibliyografyas (A Bibliography of Turkish 
Periodical Literature), issued from March 1952 
on. The Library holds a complete set. 

Several specialized bibliographies were 1e- 
ceived during 1968. We may mention, for ex- 
ample, a bibliography of Istanbul University 
publications, Istanbul Universitesi yaynlan 
bibliyografyast, eserler ve makaleler, 1964-1965, 
by Leman Bakla, a specialist at the Istanbul Uni- 
versity Library. Published in 1967, it contains 
741 entries recorded under 10 headings which 
represent the university departments that spon- 
sored the books and articles reported. It also 
includes a listing of the periodicals searched and 
indexes to authors and titles of the works covered. 

Osman Ersoy, an associate professor of the 
School of Library Sciences at the Ankara Uni- 
versity, wrote Halk kiitiiphanelerimiz iizerine bir 
arastirma (A Survey-of Our Public Libraries) , 
published in Ankara in 1966. The organization, 
operation, financing, and personnel of nearly 300 
public libraries in Turkey are discussed at length. 
Tables in three appendixes give the number of 
public libraries, books, readers, and budgetary 
allocations for the period 1932-65 ; the names, lo- 
cations, population, dates of founding, holdings, 
readers, and budgets of public libraries in the 
country for the year 1965; and, finally, a regional 
listing of societies, unions, and clubs for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of libraries. 

The director of the Beyazit State Library in 
Istanbul, Muzaffer Gékman, who is currently 
preparing a comprehensive bibliography on 
Atatiirk, published in Istanbu! in 1964 a 32-page 
booxiet entitled Tiirk kiitiiphaneciliginin bibliy- 


ografyast (A Bibliography of Turkish Librarian- 
ship). It contains 141 entries for books and 
articles discussing library science. Seven of the 
publications recorded were printed in the Arabic 
script before the introduction of the Latin 
alphabet in 1928. Six of the items deal with 
American library systems. Two lists, one of au- 
thors and the other of titles, are appended. 

In his Komiinizme ve komiinistlere kars: 
Tiirkge nesriyat (Turkish Publications Against 
Communism and Communists), published in 
Ankara in 1967, Dr. Salim Sehidoglu has pre- 
pared an annotated bibliography listing 166 pub- 
lications, 57 of which are translations—mostly 
from English—11 are brochures, and seven are 
magazine articles. Arranged in alphabetical order 
by title, the bibliography also contains an index 
to authors and translators. In his foreword the 
author expresses the wish that his work may 
further the campaign against leftwing publica- 
tions that have flourished since 1960. 

Although poetry is being written in Turkey, 
it is read by a limited circle, and not by as large 
a section of the population as are the novel and 
the short story. Like these two genres of literary 
expression, modern Turkish poetry has followed 
a similar line of development in form as well as 
in content. It is characterized by a breaking away 
from classical for ‘s_ s‘mplification of the literary 
language and stylc, ir.troduction of new ideas, a 
coping with social problems, and increasing free- 
dom from the formalism of the Divan or classical 
poetry. But the public still esteems the works of 
poets of a few generations ago such as Yahya 
Kemal Beyath, Cahit Sitki Tarancii, Nazim Hik- 
met, and Faruk Nafiz. The Library has a wide 
representation of their works. Of the most recent 
poetry received the following works are of sig- 
nificance: 


Asya, Arif Nihat 
Rubéiyyat-i Arif, IV (The Rubaiyat of Arif, IV). 
Ankara, 1967. 


Oguzcan, Umit Yasar 
Sen ask nedir bilmezdin (You Had No Idea What Love 
Was). Istanbul, 1967. 


Pala, Hiiseyin 
Firat’ta Volga sarhoslan (Volga Drunkards Along the 
Euphrates). Istanbul, 1966. 














Pala, Hiiseyin 

Hiirriyet gemisi ahtapot pesinde (Ship of Freedom 
Chasing Octopus). Istanbul, 1965. 

Yetkiner, Ayhan 

Ask Ihsant kimdir (Who is Ihsant, The Minstrel?). 
Istanbul, 1967. 


Also of interest are an anthology and a volume 
of literary criticism: 
Cengiz, H. Erdogan 
Agtklamalt-notlu divan siiri antolojisi (An Anthology 
of “Divan” Poetry with Explanations and Notes). Is- 
tanbul, 1967. 
Karaalioglu, Seyit Kemal 
Edebiyatimizda sair ve yazarlar (Poets and Writers in 
Our Literature). Istanbul, 1968. 


Armenian publications received during the 
year numbered fewer than 100. Armenian books 
are now being cataloged for the first time at the 
Library of Congress. Yerevan, the capital of 
Soviet Armenia, continues to be the leading cen- 
ter for research and publications, which are both 
becoming more nationalistic and less Communist 
in orientation. This is noticeable in verse, where 
Armenian poets no longer feel compelled to glo- 
rify Stalin or the Soviet leaders who succeeded 
him. The poetry of Ohanness Shiraz and Silva 
Kapootikian, for example, is as patriotic as any 
that was penned before Stalin came to power. 

The Armenian colony in Iran is the only com- 
munity outside of Armenia that can boast of a siz- 
able circle of poets and writers who periodically 
put out anthologies of Armenian verse, such as 
Iranahay ardi groghner (Modern Armenian 
Writers of Iran), published in Tehran in 1964. 

Beirut apears to be a favorite publishing center 
for Armenian writers around the world. 

The Armenian Friars of the Catholic Order 
of Mekhitarian in Vienna and Venice continue, 
as they have during the last two centuries, their 
research and publication operations free of any 
political or other influence. They have contri- 
buted to Armenian culture through their tireless 
efforts in unearthing and presenting relics of 
Armenian history, religion, and literature. 


South Asia 


This presentation will deal with the national 
bibliographies for certain countries of South 
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Asia, together with selected, significant bibliog- 
raphies related to each country. 

In countries where American libraries have 
been acquiring foreign publications through the 
Library of Congress Public Law 480 Program, 
as authorized by the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 as amended, the 
relevant Accessions Lists supplement or, in some 
areas, serve as a partial substitute for a national 
bibliography. Accessions Lists of such materials 
acquired since July 1962 have been prepared by 
the Library of Congress American Libraries Book 
Procurement Center covering the country in- 
volved and may be obtained from that center. 
They are mentioned below in connection with 
each country where they are available. 


Bhutan. This small Himalayan kingdom has 
never produced a national bibliography. The re- 
searcher is referred to the bibliography appearing 
on pages 423-425 of the U.S. Army Area Hand- 
book for Nepal (With Sikkim and Bhutan), pre- 
pared by the Foreign Areas Studies Division of 
American University (Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1964). 


Ceylon. The Ceylon National Bibliography, 
which first appeared in 1962, is an authoritative 
record of works in the Sinhala, Tamil, and Eng- 
lish languages currently published in Ceylon and 
is based on materials deposited with the Registrar 
of Books and Newspapers under the Printers and 
Publishers Ordinance. Each of the three sections 
listing book titles includes an alphabetical index 
of authors, monograph titles, editors, translators, 
series, and subjects of all publications. A classi- 
fied subject index is also included. The entries 
are arranged according to the Dewey Decimal 
Classification with some minor modifications. 
This monthly does not include the titles of peri- 
odicals, newspapers, maps, trade catalogs, tele- 
phone directories, financial reports, and 
pamphets. 

The Accessions List, Ceylon, like the Acces- 
sions List, India, is produced by the U.S. Library 
of Congress American Libraries Book Procure- 
ment Center in New Delhi. It lists the publica- 
tions—books, government documents, and se- 
rials—procured from Ceylon by that center. The 
List, published in March, June, September, and 
December, also provides an annual cumulative 
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list of serials from Ceylon and an annual cumu- 
lative author index. 


India. The Indian National Bibliography began 
publication in 1958 under the sponsorship of the 
Ministry of Education and is now carried out 
by the Central Reference Library at the National 
Library in Calcutta. Starting as a quarterly, it 
was changed to a monthly in January 1964. This 
publication makes known the titles of books in 
a variety of languages issued both by the general 
book trade and the government press. It is di- 
vided into two principal sections: general pub- 
lications and government publications. The items 
in each of these sections are arranged by subject, 
according to the 16th edition of the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification. The language of each item is 
denoted by symbol, and the price, if known, is 
also supplied. Useful dictionary-style indexes are 
included in both sections. 

Another valuable bibliographic source is the 
Accessions List, India, which since July 1962 
has served as a monthly record of the monographs 
and serials currently published in India that have 
been acquired by the U.S. Library of Congress 
American Libraries Book Procurement Center, 
New Delhi. Within the List, monographs, in- 
cluding those in series and annual publications, 
are arranged by language—English, Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, 
Bengali, and other Indic vernaculars—with each 
language section alphabetized by author. A code 
number assigned to each book indicates the coun- 
try of origin, the language in which the book is 
written, and the serial number within the lan- 
guage group. The number is written on the title 
page of each copy of a work and eventually ap- 
pears on the Library of Congress printed catalog 
card to facilitate identification of books and cards 
in the recipient research libraries. Government 
publications are indicated by an asterisk preced- 
ing the code number. Starting with 1963, news- 
papers and periodicals are listed in the January 
and July issues. A cumulative author index ap- 
pears annually in the December issue. Current 
serial additions, changes, and deletions are listed 
monthly. 

An important volume offering valuable pri- 
mary sources was issued by the Oxford University 
Press in 1962, The Evolution of India and Paki- 
stan, 1858 to 1947: Selected Documents, com- 


piled by C. H. Philips and others. It is a 
storehouse of basic factual data about these two 
nations which share the subcontinent of Asia. 
The documents are organized in three parts: the 
growth of the system of government in British 
India and the rise of Indian politics, 1858-1917; 
the evolution of responsible government, inde- 
pendence, and partition, 1917-47; and problems 
and policies of the Indo-British Empire, 1858- 
1947. This work is No. 4 in a series which to- 
gether will cover chronologically the history of 
the Indian and Pakistani peoples and will illus- 
trate the political, administrative, military, eco- 
nomic, social, and constitutional aspects of their 
growth. The first three volumes, yet to appear, 
are Early India, edited by A. L. Basham; The 
Era of Muslim Rule, edited by P. Hardy; and 
India Under the East India Company, edited by 
K. A. Ballhatchet. 

One of the most comprehensive tools, and 
possibly an indispensable one, for the historian 
doing research on India, Pakistan, Ceylon, or 
Nepal is Introduction to the Civilization of India: 
South Asia, an Introductory Bibliography, com- 
piled and edited by Maureen Patterson and 
Ronald Inden. The volume, which grew out of 
the preliminary mimeographed bibliography pre- 
pared in 1958 for a course in Indian civilization 
offered by the University of Chicago, was pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press in 1962. 
Nearly 4,400 entries are classified under six major 
headings: general; history; social structure and 
organization; political and economic structure; 
religion and philosophy; and literature, science, 
and the arts. These are in turn subdivided chron- 
ologically, topically, and geographically to enable 
the historian to distinguish between general and 
specific works, to differentiate between studies 
and sources and between studies and texts, and 
to find works on special subjects and on specific 
geographical areas. 

A good source for periodical literature relating 
to India is International Guide to Indic Studies, 
published by the American Bibliographic Service 
as a quarterly index to current articles in English 
and other Western languages and in Sanskrit, ap- 
pearing in a wide range of journals published in 
America and abroad and oriented toward a va- 
riety of academic disciplines: history, archeology, 
philology, religion, art history, science history, 
and allied topics. Cumulative indexes appear in 








the final issue of each volume. The Guide thus 
serves as both an up-to-date quarterly index for 
immediate reference and a permanent year-by- 
year bibliography. It is available from the Amer- 
ican Bibliographic Service, Darien, Conn., at an 
annual subscription rate of $30. 

The first volume of The National Bibliography 
of Indian Literature, 1901-1953, was published 
by Sahitya Akademi (India’s National Academy 
of Letters) in 1962. The first project planned 
after the Akademi was formed in 1954, it was 
to be a bibliography of all publications of literary 
merit and of abiding value in the field of the 
humanities. All the languages of India mentioned 
in the Eighth Schedule of the Indian Constitution 
were to be included in the bibliography, as well 
as publications in the Sindhi and English lan- 
guages. It was also decided that the bibliographi- 
cal entries would be in roman script and the 
annotations in English, thus enabling the work 
to serve as a reference tool not only in India but 
also in the rest of the world. Volume 1 lists works 
in the Assamese, Bengali, English, and Gujarati 
languages. The scholar will find that the sections 
on history, biography, and travel in each lan- 
guage contain items which have not been listed 
elsewhere. There are to be three other volumes. 
The second volume will contain entries in Hindi, 
Kannada, Kashmiri, and Malayalam, the third 
in Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, and Sanskrit, and 
the fourth in Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, and Urdu. 
Each volume will contain a consolidated index 
for the languages in that volume. The general 
editors are B. S. Kesavan and V. Y. Kulkarni. 


Nepal. A national bibliography has never been 
issued in Nepal. A valuable bibliographical 
source for publications relating to this country, 
however, is the Accessions List, Nepal, issued in 
New Delhi by the U.S. Library of Congress 
American Libraries Book Procurement Center. 
This publication appears three times a year— 
in April, August, and December—and provides 
the titles of current books, government docu- 
ments, and serials acquired by the center from 
Nepal. 

For noncurrent monographs one is referred to 
Bibliography of Nepal: Historical and Political, 
by Asad Husain (Kathmandu, 1966), the first 
in a series of authoritative bibliographies on 
Nepalese life to be published by the Ministry 
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of Information and Broadcasting of Nepal. A 
slightly older compilation is Nepal Bibliography, 
prepared by Hugh Bernard Wood, the Edu- 
cational Advisor to His Majesty’s Government 
of Nepal from 1953 to 1959, and published by 
the American-Nepal Education Foundation in 
Eugene, Oreg., in 1959. The first in a series of 
studies by the Central Library established by the 
Ministry of Education of Nepal, it covers both 
books and periodical articles. 


Pakistan. A comprehensive and authentic record 
of current books and periodicals may be found in 
The Pakistan National Bibliography. The first 
issue, which appeared as an annual volume in 
1962, was based on the books and serials regis- 
tered in both East and West Pakistan under 
Press and Publication Ordinance No. 15 of 1960. 
The 1963 volume is still in preparation. Data on 
government publications were secured from the 
central ministries and departments and provin- 
cial government departments. The bibliography 
is arranged by subject, following the 16th edition 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification. The lan- 
guage of each work listed is indicated by a sym- 
bol, usually the first letter or letters of the name 
of that language. An index to authors, titles, edi- 
tors, compilers, translators, and subjects and a 
list of Pakistani publishers appear at the close of 
the volume. 

The U.S. Library of Congress American Li- 
braries Book Procurement Centers in Karachi 
and Dacca publish the monthly Accessions List, 
Pakistan, Volume 1, No. 1, appeared in January 
1962 and includes books and serial entries in the 
English, Urdu, Bengali, Sindhi, Pushto, and Per- 
sian janguages. 

The National Book Centre of Pakistan in 
Karachi issued in 1967 English Language Peri- 
odicals from Pakistan: A Guidelist, which pro- 
vides the titles of about 500 serials in many 
subject fields, including commerce and trade, ec- 
onomics, education, history, Islam, law, political 
science, public administration, social sciences, 
statistics, and technology. 


Sikkim. It is reasonable to suppose that it will be 
some time before Sikkim will possess a national 
bibliography. Fortunately, however, there is a re- 
cent publication one can go to for references on 


this Himalayan kingdom. In 1968 the East-West 
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Center Library of the University of Hawaii is- 
sued, as Occasional Paper No. 10, Sikkim, 1800- 
1968: An Annotated Bibliography, by Linda G. 
Schappert. This first detailed bibliography on 
Sikkim lists Western language books, government 
documents, and periodical articles about the his- 
tory, culture, and natural resources of the coun- 
try. There is an index to authors, titles, and 
subjects. 


Tibet. In the absence of a national bibliography, 
the mimeographed Tibet-Sinkiang-Tannu Tuva: 
Handbook of Selected Reference Material (n.p., 
1949) provides numerous references on the 
climate, geology, topography, politics, industry, 
agriculture, communications, and sociological 
aspects of Tibet. 


Southeast Asia 


In the countries of Southeast Asia current na- 
tional bibliographies worthy of the name are 
nonexistent. Listings of books registered under 
copyright or legal deposit, which are published 
in official gazettes, as in Burma and Singapore, 
are too irregular and fragmentary to be consid- 
ered adequate sources. A few national libraries 
have partial accessions lists, usually in mimeo- 
graphed form—for instance, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Phnom Penh, Cambodia, and the 
National Library in Saigon, Vietnam. Indonesia 
is the only country surveyed here for which Ac- 
cessions Lists have been prepared in connection 
with the Public Law 480 Program. 


Brunei. The small country of Brunei, wedged 
between Sarawak and Sabah, has never issued 
a national bibliography, and there is no compre- 
hensive bibliogrphy dealing with the country. 
Each year a brief list of references on Brunei has 


appeared as an appendix in the State of Brunei 
Annual Report. 


Burma. This country, too, lacks a national bib- 
liography. The compilation entitled Annotated 
Bibliography of Burma, prepared by the Burma 
Research Project at New York University and 
published by the Human Relations Area Files 
in New Haven in 1956, is, despite certain short- 
comings, the most comprehensive publication 
dealing with that country. It lists monographs, 


pamphlets, reprints, articles from periodicals, and 
selected official documents of the Government of 
Burma and contains a topical index arranged by 
21 subject fields. 


Cambodia. Although not in the form nor of the 
coverage usually expected of a national bibliog- 
raphy, the Liste des Journaux, des Bulletins, des 
Revues et des Livres en Dépét au Dépét Légal 
aux Archives Nationales a Phnom Penh et qui 
ont été partagés pour remettre au Gouvernement 
federal, prepared by the Bibliothéque National, 
serves as a substitute. It is available only in car- 
bon-copy form. 

In late 1967 the Center for International Stud- 
ies at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
published a much needed bibliography entitled 
Cambodia: An Annotated Bibliography of Its 
History, Geography, Politics and Economy Since 
1954, compiled by Mary L. Fisher. This work 
includes references to both monographs and 
periodical articles. 

Earlier references on Cambodia may be found 
in Indochina: A Bibliography of the Land and 
People, by Cecil Hobbs, published by the Library 
of Congress in 1950. 


Indonesia. The Ministry of Education, in an 
official decree on December 11, 1952, established 
an Office of National Bibliography, which for 
some years published a monthly entitled Berita 
Bulanan. Although efforts were made to list all 
material published in Indonesia, the issuance fell 
far short of being a truly comprehensive national 
bibliography. Even this publication has been dis- 
continued and Indonesia has no national bibliog- 
raphy at present. 

A source for current books and serials from 
Indonesia is Accessions List, Indonesia, issued in 
Djakarta by the U.S. Library of Congress Amer- 
ican Libraries Book Procurement Center. Be- 
ginning with the April 1968 issue, no. 2 of volume 
3, the List has beer: issued monthly rather than 
quartérly. 

In 1962 the Southeast Asia Studies Program 
at Yale University, in connection with the 
Human Relations Area Files, published a second 
revised edition of an important bibliographical 
work of the late Raymond Kennedy, a Yale 
anthropologist—Bibliography of Indonesian Peo- 
ples and Cultures. When this work was first 








published in 1945, it represented an almost com- 
plete coverage of all extant books and articles 
concerning the peoples and cultures of Indo- 
nesia. The revised edition includes recent pub- 
lications and many articles. All entries are listed 
by author under a specific area and language. 
Another basic tool is Indonesia, 1957-1961: A 
Bibliography and Guide to Contents of a Collec- 
tion of United States Joint Publications Research 
Service Translations on Microfilm, compiled and 
edited by Theodore E. Kyriak. This publication, 
issued by Research and Microfilm Publications in 
Annapolis, Md., in 1962, provides English trans- 
lations of newspaper and periodical articles and 
other documents which appeared in Indonesian 
and deal with political events, economic trends, 
and social problems in Indonesia. 


Laos. For this country, which currently does not 
have a national bibliography, two compilations 
are cited. Volume 50 of the Publications de 
lEcole Frangaise d’Extréme—Orient, entitled 
Bibliographie du Laos (Paris, 1964), by Pierre 
Bernard Lafont, offers both retrospective and 
fairly current items dealing with geography, his- 
tory, anthropology, literature, economics, and 
many other fields. Another work by the same title 
was compiled by Thao Kene and issued in 1958 
by Comité Littéraire lao, Ministére de ?Educa- 
tion nationale in Vientiane. It presents titles in 
French, arranged by author rather than by sub- 
ject, and includes works dealing with anthropol- 
ogy, archeology, botany, history, and the arts of 
Laos. 

Another compilation of approximately 1,000 
references on all aspects of Laos, but heavy in 
anthropology and ethnology, is Bibliography of 
Laos and Ethnically Related Areas, by John Mc- 
Kinstry. This work appeared in 1961 as paper 
No. 22 of the Laos Project in the Department 
of Anthropology at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. It includes articles from nu- 
merous periodicals and encyclopedias as well as 
monographs. 


Malaysia. A Preservation of Books Ordinance 
prescribes that a catalog of all books printed in 
Malaysia must be published quarterly but un- 
fortunately excludes government publications. A 
National Bibliographical Service has been estab- 
lished, and it is anticipated that a current na- 
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tional bibliography of books published in the 
official four languages of Malaysia will make its 
appearance in the near future, possibly in early 
1969. Its format will be similar to that of the 
British National Bibliography—i.e., a classified 
sequence using the Dewey system, including a 
chain index. 

In the meantime, three bibliographical works 
on Malaysia are cited. Malaya: A Background 
Bibliography, by Beda Lim, appeared in 1962 as 
parts 2 and 3 of volume 35 of the Journal of the 
Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. A 
work dealing with Sabah, as the easternmost 
state in Malaysia is now known, is Bibliography 
of British Borneo, prepared by the HRAF-Brit- 
ish Borneo Research Project at the University 
of Chicago. It was published in the Behavior 
Science Bibliographies Series by the Human Re- 
lations Area Files in New Haven in 1956. Guide 
to Current Malaysian Serials, compiled by L. J. 
Harris and published by the University of Malaya 
Library in Kuala Lumpur in 1967, is limited to 
English-language serials currently published in 
Malaysia and Singapore. 


Philippines. Although a national bibliographical 
committee formed in the Philippines in 1951 has 
not yet been able to put into final form its plans 
for a current national bibliography, intense bib- 
liographical activity was carried on at the Li- 
brary of the University of the Philippines under 
the direction of its Librarian, the late Gabriel 
Bernardo. Recently a strong thrust has been made 
by Miss Marina Dayrit, the current Librarian at 
the University of the Philippines, and it appears 
that a national bibliography may emerge in the 
Philippines in the near future. 

A noteworthy bibliography dealing with var- 
ious aspects of the Philippines was published by 
the University of the Philippines in 1959 under 
the title Classified List of Filipiniana Books and 
Pamphlets in the Main Library, University of 
the Philippines, as of December, 1958. This vo- 
luminous catalog, which includes nearly 3,000 
entries, was designed to be the nucleus of a union 
catalog of the Filipiniana collections in all units 
of the University Library and eventually to serve 
as the base for a national union catalog. 

An excellent list of periodicals published within 
the Philippines was prepared by Donn N. Hart 
and Quintin A. Eala. Entitled An Annotated 
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Guide to Current Philippine Periodicals, it ap- 
peared in the Bibliography Series issued in 1957 
by Southeast Asia Studies at Yale University. The 
numerous titles are arranged according to the 
subject field which the periodical normally cov- 
ers. Also, a title index is provided for quick ref- 
erence for any periodical which might pertain to 
more than one subject field. Attention is called 
to the illuminating general discussion of the 
unique character, the problems, and possibilities 
of the Philippine periodical business. 

The University of Manila issued in 1960 the 
publication Philippine Bibliography: An Anno- 
tated Preliminary Bibliography of Philippine Bib- 
liographies, compiled by Charles O. Houston, Jr. 
It provides extensive coverage of both books and 
periodical articles in numerous subject fields. 


Singapore. In Singapore definite steps have been 
taken toward the regular publication of a current 
national bibliography of that island nation. 
George Khoo, a bibliographer of the National 
Library of Singapore, was given a year’s leave 
of absence in America and Europe to study the 
techniques, approaches, and methods used in 
preparing and publishing a national bibliog- 
raphy. It is hoped that a current national bibli- 
ography of Singapore will appear in 1969. 

The first issue of such a bibliography will be 
based on the legal deposit in the Singapore Na- 
tional Library of books published in Singapore 
for the year 1967 in Malay, Chinese, Tamil, and 
English. The compilation will be arranged ac- 
cording to the 17th edition of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification and will contain an alphabetical 
index. It will cover materials published for sale 
and for free distribution or limited circulation: 
books, maps, music, serials, government docu- 
ments, juvenile literature, and any other publica- 
tions that may reflect the cultural, social, and 
other aspects of Singapore. The long-range plan 
calls for five-year cumulations of indexes and 
subjects. 


Thailand. In Thailand efforts are being made by 
the Library Association of Thailand to produce 
a list of Thai publications which, when refined 
as a national bibliography, will systematically list 
the books issued by the commercial publishers 
and the government bureaus. 

Thailand Bibliography, compiled by John 
Brown Mason and H. Carroll Parish and pub- 
lished by the University of Florida Libraries at 
Gainesville in 1958, contains over 2,300 refer- 
ences, many annotated, to monographs, periodi- 
cal articles, and government documents princi- 
pally in Western languages. It lists materials of a 
general nature as well as specialized publications 
in the fields of history, government, politics, 
public administration, economics, education, so- 
ciology, and other subjects. Another work, Bibli- 
ography of Material About Thailand in Western 
Languages, was published by Chulalongkorn 
University of Bangkok in 1960. It is the first com- 
prehensive subject bibliography of western lan- 
guage material dealing with Thailand ever to 
be compiled by Thai nationals. It includes titles 
to books, periodical articles, pamphlets, mimeo- 
graphed documents, and microfilms contained 
in outstanding litraries in Thailand, as well as 
references from bibliographic sources. 


Vietnam. Since this country does not have a 
national bibliography, reference is made to a 
newly published compilation by Nguyén Thé- 
Anh entitled Bibliographie critique sur les rela- 
tions entre le Viet-Nam et l’occident, ouvrages et 
articles en langues occidentales (Paris, 1967). 
This work, which brings together more than 1,600 
entries on Vietnam, is especially strong in history 
and foreign relations. 

An extensive compilation of value to the his- 
torian and political scientist is Bibliography on 
the Political and Administrative History of Viet- 
nam, 1802-1962, Selected and Annotated. It was 
prepared by Roy Jumper and published in Saigon 
in 1962 for the Vietnam Advisory Group of 
Michigan State University. 
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NOTES 


*Zempachi Kobayashi, Nihon shuppan bunka shi 
(Tokyo, 1938), p. 367-369. 

* Meiji bunka shiryé sdsho (Tokyo, 1958), vol. 7, 
p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 5-8. 

“Kazutaka Yamada, Shuppan keisatsu (Tokyo, 
1914), p. 21. 

* Ibid., p. 24. 

® Ibid., p. 31. 

* Ibid., p. 39. 

®* Ibid., Supplements, p. 2. 

*Kumahiko Takebayashi, “Téky6 Shojakkan to 
Asakusa Bunko,” Toshokan kenkyii, 7:43-62 (January 
1934) ; and Eikichi Suzuki, “Kanché toshokan shéshi,” 
part 1, Biburosu, 17(no. 8):1-10 (August 1966). This 
library is not to be confused with the Shojakkan estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Education on May 7, 1872, 


and eventually absorbed into the Dajékan Bunko, pred- 
ecessor of the present Naikaku Bunko (Cabinet 
Library). 

* Shiké Katé, “Teikoku Toshokan enkaku mokuroku 
oyobi bunrui gaisetsu,” Toshokan kenkyii, 1: 277-349 
(July 1928). 

* Meiji bunka shiryé sdsho, vol. 7, p. 12. 

* Originally pronounced as Téky6 Zushokan. See 
Kato, “Teikoku Toshokan,” p. 289. 

* Including also an unpublished catalog of the col- 
lection of Shojakkan and the catalog of the collection 
of Tékyé Kydiku Hakubutsukan, which the library 
absorbed in 1887. 

“The Imperial Library changed its name to the 
National Library (Kokuritsu Toshokan) on Decem- 
ber 4, 1947. 

* QJLC, 22:131 (April 1965). 








Some Recent Publications of the 
Library of Congress: 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1968. 1969. 149 p. 
$3.50. Free to libraries upon request to the Library 
of Congress, Office of the Secretary, Washington, 
D.C. 20540. 


Annual Report of the Register of Copyrights for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1968. 1969. 25 p. 
Reprint from the Annual Report of the Librarian 
of Congress. Free upon request to the Library of 
Congress, Copyright Office, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 


Facsimiles of Rare Historical Maps: A List of Re- 
productions for Sale by Various Publishers and 
Distributors. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
1968. 20 p. Free upon request to the Library of 
Congress, Geography and Map Division, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. This revised edition lists 280 fac- 
similes of maps distributed by nonprofit institutions 
and commercial publishers and includes the address 
for the source from which each facsimile may be 
purchased and prices as of July 1968. The only 
facsimile listed for sale by the Library of Congress 
is John Smith’s Map of Virginia, published by the 
Library ; all others listed are sold by other sources. 


Half a Century of Soviet Serials, 1917-1968: A Bibli- 
ography and Union List of Serials Published in the 


* Priced publications are for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 


U.S.S.R. Compiled by Rudolf Smits. 2 vols. 1968. 
$16. A continuation of Serial Publications of the 
Soviet Union, 1939-1957, published 10 years ago 
and now out of print, Half a Century of Soviet 
Serials contains 29,761 entries for all known serial 
publications (except newspapers) appearing in the 
Soviet Union since 1917 in all except oriental 
languages. Each entry gives the symbols for libraries 
in the United States and Canada where the periodi- 
cal is found, and Library of Congress holdings are 
listed in full. 


The MARC Pilot Project; Final Report on a Project 
Sponsored by the Council on Library Resources. 
Prepared by Henriette D. Avram, Information Sys- 
tems Office, Project Director. 1968. 183 p. $3.50. 
This report provides librarians and other persons 
concerned with library problems with an account of 
the MARC (MAchine-Readable Cataloging) pilot 
project and of the MARC Distribution Service. It 
presents the background, history, objectives, and con- 
straints of the project and includes chapters on the 
MARC tape formats, a description of the system, 
various codes developed, character sets, cost models, 
and an evaluation of MARC I and a comparison 
with MARC II. The reports of 17 library systems 
that participated in the experimental project and 
two special studies are included as appendixes. 
Throughout the report are numerous tables and 
figures documenting findings and procedures of the 
project. 
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